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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


Lette: frem Celerade. 


Denver, Cotorapo, Nov. 15, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
1 am very happy to present to you another | 


list of subscribers to the New Narronat Era, | 
headed by his excellenoy, Gov. E. M. McCook, | 
of Colorado, Hon. B. B. Stiles, Mayor of Den- | 
ver, and a goodly number of our firet and best | 
citizens, officials, merchants, bankers and lew- | 
yers; also, a creditable number of colored citi- 
zens, to all of whom I retarn my thanks for | 
their promptness in paying their subscription | 
fees. Among the subscribers, Rev. A. R. Day 

is worthy of special notice; he gave ten dol- 

lars with the request that it be used to send the 

New Natiomat Era to sach freedmen as are not } 


able to pay for it, and said he regretted that he | 
could not send ten times ten. We have known | 
Mr. Day for a number of years, and believe him | 
to be agentleman, a christian, and a eincere , 
and devoted friend to the colored race. 

On the list of subscribers are the names of! 
two prominent Democrats of Colorado—Hon. | 
Samuel E. Brown and Gen. H. B. Bearce. Dur- | 
ing the war both of these gentlemen belonged 
to and acted with the Republican party, but by | 
some inexplicable cause went over to the Demo- ; 
cratic party. Mr. Brown is one of the most | 
eloquent aud effective stump speakers in Color- | 
ado, and we sincerely regret that his heaven- | 
given talent is not given to a better cause than | 
modern Democracy. Gen. Rearce is a wide- | 
awake and active worker as a legislator read 
politician in the Democratic party, and is | 
very genial, social, and clever gentleman, the | 
only objections we have to him is that he has 
a very sly way of gobbling up the votes of col- | 
ored men on election days, but this he thinks he 
hasan undisputed right to do ae he declared 
publicly in favor uf equal suffrage long in ad- 
vance of his party. We thank these two gen- 
tlemen for subscribing to the New Nationat 
Era, and consider it a favorable omen of re- 
pentance on their part, as they seem disposed 
to seek the truth once more by reading a paper 
which advocates the soundest and purest prin- 
ciples of Republicanism of any other paper, 
within our knowledge, in the land, end we will 
say to them in the way of consolation and en- 
couragement, “That while the lamp holds out 
to burn, the vilest sinner may retura.” 

You will be pleased to hear that your paper 
is gaining friends and popularity very rapidly 
in Colorado ; every one who has read it speaks 
in the best and highest terme of it, and many 
more, white and colored, desire and intend to 
take it just as soon as they have the meana to 
spare. 1 am well satisfied, judging from the 
success with which I have met, that our leading 
public and influential men of color can, if they 
will, give the New Nationat Era a wide and 
extensive circulation, thereby encouraging aad 
sustaining the men who have at such an enor- 
mous expense and great risk engaged iv the 
noble. and beneficial enterprise of editing and 
publiching a newspaper which is so well calcu- 
lated and designed to disseminate knowledge 
among our peeple, who have been so long and 
cruelly kept in the midnight darkness of ignor- 
ance. There ought to be a copy of the New 
Nartonat Era in every colored family in this 
broad land. It is true many can not read, and 
many of those who can say they can not afford 
to take it; but they can afford many things io 
eating and drinking for the gratification of « 
morbid appetite which is of no earthly benefit 
to their physical strength, while they starve 
their mental powers for the want of intellectual 
food. 

As a people, we must not be contented with 
a mere animal existence. ‘This is the only and 
highest aspiration of the savage or barbarian. 
We must read, think, and act if we would rise 
from the ignorance and degradation into whwh | 
slavery has plunged us, and keep pace with 
those who are moving rapidly on in the path 
of progression in this enlightened age of ad- 
vancement and civilization. We can rise if we 
will; “‘ where there is a will, there is a way.” 
Thirty years ago the editor of this paper was 
an abject slave, to-day he is an editor, orator, 
and « statesman. It is unreasonable for us all 
to hope to be Douglasses, as much 60 as to ex- 
pect all white men of this country to be Clays 
and Websters; but we can, by determined, 
united, and well directed efforte, rendering each 
other mutual aid, rise, as @ people, to that de- 
gree of intelligence, wealth, and refinement as 
will commend the esteem and respect of those 
who now scorn and despise us. 

Wa. J. Haroin. 
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fortunately, they have been led by a Mr. J. T. 
White, a man of influence—a colored Baptist | 
preacher—rather reckless and fanatic, arro- | 
gating to himself the right to rule the destinies | 


Equ 


Our Colered Citizens Thankful 
and Jubilant. 


ee 


can party of the State. Ile, having received From the Beaver (Getesade) Bows. 
an office at the hands of Clayton, supported; The celebration of the adoption of the fif- 


Judge Bennett, another of the Governor's favo. | teenth amendment, Monday, by our colored 
rites for Congress; and, when Bennett was | Citizens, was entirely successful and satisfac- 


beaten by Roots, this man White was so dis- tory. At the principal meeting, held at the 
gusted that he denounced Colonel Roots in the | Denver theatre, in theevening, Mr. H.0.Wag- 
most bitter terms; and in all his speeches | ner presided, assisted by John Reynolds, Milo 
since has advised colored men not to vote for | Williams, T. J. Riley, A. H. Richardson, and 
Roots, saying that he preferred that Judge | vam Whitsell as vice presidents. The presi- 
Hanks, the Democratic nominee for Congress, | dent madean excellent introductory speech, 


shonld represent this district rather than Col. | Congratulating the colored people on their full 
| admission to citizenship by means of the fif- 


Roots. Now, no man, not even White, dares 
to question Roots’ Republicanism. And all | t¢nthamendment. Speeches were also made 


that White charges against Roots is, he was _by Mr. R. K. Felton, Rev. William Norrid, 
unfairly nominated--this opinion growing out | Mr. W. J. Hardin, Mr. Reynolds, and H. 0. 
of the fact that Roots heat Bennett, White’s | Wagoner, jr. We should be glad to print all 
man, for Congress. Then, by way of revenge, | these speeches, for they were worthy of the oe- 


or, rather selfish littleness, he has thrown his | C#sion and highly creditable to the speakers, 
influence against the regular Republican nomi- | b¥t we can find room for but two of them, and 


nee, thus inspiring the Pemocracy with new give those of Mr. Hardin and Mr. Wagoner: 


hope and discouraging the friends of liberty. | SPRECH OF W. J. HABDIN. 
The colored voter is naturally a Republican, Ladiesand Gentlemen: We have met to 


: 4 ; | commemorate and celebrate the of the 
and will act with the Republican party except | fifteenth amendment, one of the greens — 
when and where cursed by the leadership of a | grandest political events ever recorded in the 
conceited, bigoted demagogue, like the one we | annals of American history. In 1776 Jefferson 
have alluded to. The more I know of the | penned the Declaration of Independence, which 
colored people of the South the more I am con- | declares all men to be born free and equal ; in 


, . | 187 penne 
vinced of the fact that theft greatest need is nem iow 


less ‘‘ politics,’’ more education, and more mo- | law of the land, making, after -four years 
rality. So long as they are uneducated, they | of our national existence, the first practicable 
are the victims of demagogues and _ political | spplication of the doctrime enunciated in the 


tricksters. A. J. Jackson. | ment all men in this government are made po- 
52 in a omg A a oe free and equal; all are equal before 
. ; e the law. 

The Stanton Controversy, | In order that we May better appreciate the 
| blessings wenow enjoy as @ people, let us re- 
| trospect the past and compare it with the pre- 
a tsa -— ; : | sent, Not much more than thirteen years ago, 
The following letter of Chief Justice Chase | at the beginning of Buchanan's administration, 
to Judge Black, just published, explains it- | the decree came from the Supreme Court of the 
self’ ; | United States that black men had no rights 
which white men were bound to respect, a part 
of the notorious and infamous Dred Scott de- 
cision, which was one of the most wicked and 
willful violations against liberty and justice 
that ever was enacted by anyjudicial power or 
authority. It ignored the — every free 
man Of color in the United , and abroga- 
ted the law in every free State regarding fugitive 
slaves, not leaving one foot of free soil u 
which the fleei 


Declaration of Independence. By this amend- 


A Letter from CMe Ee asttee Chase to Judge 
ack. 


Sanpusky, Ohio, July 4, 1870. 

My Dear Sir—Just hefore leaving Washing- 
ton I received, through your kindness, as I sup- 
pose, a number of the Galaxy for June. Your 
letter to Senator Wilson had already attracted 
my attention, and 1 have since read ‘it again. It 
is marked, as every one who knows you would 
expect, by great power, but there are, asl 
think, some errors of fact which ought to be 
corrected. What Senator Wilson said in the 





fugitive from the land of bond- 











| long waved over them, on Oe in their 


| chains of slavery. Bat, thank God! onere 


; Chain is broken now; every slave is free an 
| enfranchised, aad sei ual before the law. 
To whom are we indé or our great deliv- 
| erance? To who rules the destiny of na- 
| tions; to the aboliti who educated the 
| American up to a of the injastice and 
— of eae | a humanity, ~_ ¥, and 
religion ; to party, pares 
of progress, of li and pe - When 
this party came into five millions of our 
| fellow men were held as slaves, bought and 
sold like beasts in shambles, as goods and chat- 
tels, in every slave mart in the South. They 
have only been in power about nine bat 
durin that time have successfully con- 
. quered and supp’ one of the most gigan- 
tic and wicked rebe that ever or 
defied a nation’s au ; they have maau- 
| mitted and enfranchieed alaye, so that to- 
| day sot a slave treadsithe free soil of America, 
and every man, of whatever color or nationa- 
ality, stands equal Before the law. This is 
what the Republican party has done, and for 
this it justly claims and demands our lestin 
gratitude, and our undivided, cordial 
united ert In qrder to accomplish this 
— work it had to pass through the fiery and 
loody ordeal of war ; hundreds and thousands 
of America's best aud bravest sons have been 
sacrificed upon the bleody altar. Tuey 








roclamation - 
the fifteenth amendment tothe Constitation the { ‘the 


ht, 
bled and died for union, and for liberty! 
willow and evergreen, emblems of mourning, 
are waving and sighing over their untimely 
and honored graves ; while monuments of white 
marble tower up in geek «arg ss toward the 
blue dome of heaven,‘ attle fields of 
bloed snd carnage, oot down from the 


fallen 

foes. Hallowed be the names of the loyal 
fallen braves; honored be their graves, pre- 
cious be their blood! For out of the baptism 
of their blood the nation has risen anew, re- 
generated and purified from the foul ation 
and black stain of slayery. White colored 
soldiers fongh side ‘one on many gory fields 
of battle, shouting the battle-cry of freedom. 
The union was cemented by their blood, which 
flowed in the same purple stream at Fort Pil- 
low, Port Hudson, oa Fort Wagner. 

This glorious republic, with its genius of 
liberty, its institutions of religion and learn- 
ing, its equal laws and free democracy, is the 
blood-bought heritage of all. Thete is not one 
law for the white man,.one for the red man, and 
another for the black; but equal laws for all 
men. These are the broad and just principles 
upon which oar Government was first founded, 
but we have been almost a centary learning to 
put the theory in practice. Thank God! the 
Government is at last founded the true 


principles of the laration of adepentanes, 
+ the solid basis of cadal and exact justice to al 


Atlantic Monthly for Feb-uary about remarks 
made to me by Mr. Stanton nearly thirty years 
ago, at Columbus, is, in substance, quite cor- | 
rect. Mr. Stanton did, in 1842, express his 
concurrence in the views relating to slavery set | 
forth in the address and resolutions of the Ohio | 
State Liberty Convention of December, 1841, 
of which I was the writer. There was, I think, | 
at that time, no material difference in political | 
rinciple between us. But he was identitled | 
in party relations with the old line Democracy, 
while I — it my duty to act independently 
of both of the then great national organiza: | 
tions. He urged me to join the party with | 
which he was connected, and declared with em- | 


_age could securely rest his weary and bleeding 


feet ; for him there was no safety, no freedom 
this side of the British line or the Canadas. A 
little more than seven years ago five millions of 
our fellow men were in the most degrading and 
abject bond where they would be today 
only for the Republican party and the war. 
Nine years ago thefi rst rebel gun was fired 
at the “Star of the West,” and the boom of 
the first cannon Was heard fired agaist the 
walls of Fort Sumter, which was the death- 
knell of American slavexy. In 1863 Abraham 
Lincoln issued the proclamation giving free- 
dom to the slave and the bayonet to defend that 
freedom. in 1870 America’s truest patriot, 


youthful 
improba! 
either ex 


men, against which the waves of revolution 


and rebellion will dash in vain. Upon this firm 
foundation the m 
stands, the glory of America, an 
and admiration of the world. 


ficent of liberty 


the wonder 


SPEECH OF H..0. WAGONER, JR. 


Mr. President and Fellow Citizens : My own 
“p will naturally suggest the 
bility of my being a public speaker of 
werlenss or ability, and hence an ex- 
tended apology would be needless repetition of 
what is already a t. But the occasion is 
one well calculated to move even the most 
subtle and the most timid from silence. I see 
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ties. More than three-quarters of a century ous iia aail it 
| ofe tae Fatherof bis Goantey entnestly entreated | them. while it woe) 

a . j . ps ° ” 
chuteant aameatoton the interests of months to bring them up te the 
, But if this was so essential to the well being 

i 


; of force, and it is commanded 
© People whose intellects had never been dim- miral. 


It numbers at least 
Y prolonged bondage, how imperative of which are iron-clads, bnilt in fine ’ 
| must be its demand upon ws, to whom, for , very good models, The army it be 
| pearly three centuries, every avenue of learn. | membered, is armed almont | 


| img gt way closed. It behooves us, then, to. American breach-loading riffes. : 
| well to our mental cultivation. Be stu- | THR STRENGTH OF PRUSSIA 


dious and ever ready to receive and impzrt. 
ae gage t at your sition wre ~<a ee etreggle. Bul 
| prov: with ample schools and competent | : : a ays n troops have 
| teachers, and assist them, by all means is oper | been pretty well exhausted in che yar, 
| Power, in gaining s good education, which will | °™4 ‘he discipline and morale comut 
enable them to become good, wise and great ; | Very inferior to what it was beforethe oath 
thas you and they will live to 8 good and noble | Of hostilities. Ine fresh conflict itis 
purpose and honor God. | means certain that thearmy would 
T cannot omit to offer a word of advice upon “8™® energy and vigor. She has sti 
the subject of temperance. Intemperance, like ™°® “Nder arms—not on paper, but in reality. 
an evil genius, stalks abroad in the land—the RUSSIA, ; 
enemy of mankind. The fairest, ablest and | 0 paper, has an army of nearly a mil 
purest of earth have everywhere been his prey | # balf,of men ; but, in fact, she hes certain! 
and his victims. History shows that neither 00t half that number, and even of these it 
genius, learning, position or strength are proof Stated by some authorities that it would tak 
against it. And hence to assuage his most | ber at least three months to concentrate $00,- 
en Fa seductive influence will require our | 000 menon her frontier, gnd@ a’ farther two 
mightiest efforts. | months to concentrate 200,000 mere ; bat we 
And now, fellow-citizens, I would only add ™4y, perhaps, fairly rate her offensive 
we have but to act the part of devoted and en- %t 600,000. The great trouble with the 
lightened patriots and our future will be glori- | Sian army is theextreme difficulty” 
ous. Already we can point proudly to men of ipgit. Her vast possessions are-ds’ yet miser- 
our race who attained to honorable distinction | #bly deficient in facilities of imternal comatun 
age seg and integrity. There is Doug- | yy we fey seahtqnen, drome one 
w inspiring eloquence and moral, of the lan the other, can on 
courage has placed fm ouongst the niost ex. | together by “monte OF patient’ aed 
alted of earth. ‘There is Dunn, whose abilities 'sbor. ‘The army is also reported 
bave made him Lieutenact Governor of Lou- | badly armed; only ten per cent. of 
isiana. There is Wright, whose superiority °¥ipped with breach-loaders. 
pry: gure -— a 7 by ass su seer ec THE GRAND TOTALS. 
0! aroliaa. nd there is Revels, who, at . : 
by his talents and industry, has gained his way ths cannon pry ingens Phnng rind 
into the United States Senate. | ers we arrive at sons h grand totals, as fellows: 
Hucoureged; then, by these bright examples, Prussia, 800,000 : ussia, 600,000—tetal, 1,- 
go forward in the onward march of progress , 400,000. England 150,000 ; France, 650,000; 
with a high and noble ambition, striving to| Italy, 350,000; Austria, 500,000: Turkey, 300,- 
excel in intelligence, patriotism, industry and | 00 ~total. 1.950.000... shat | 
tem ce, and remembering that “ eternal fire fe 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 
Their Military Strength—-Numbers, Arma- 


ment, and Discipline—The Part Each | 
Will Play in the Coming Struggle. 
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St. Paul’s Bachelor Views. 


The Jndependent thus answers its many as- 
sailants upon the delicate and difficult subject 
of divorce. The discussion thus far. shows the 


utter hopelessness of settling great aocial — 


ti ep ti 
It seems now almost inevitable that all, or, jone hy Seriprera} quatepiens. ne the 


neérly all, the important Powers of Europe are | sity, after all, of consulting nature, experience, 
to be drawn into a great struggle for the pre- 20d science for the right solation of all the 
— of ppt nee moe honor,’’ or the | problems of life—and this one of marriage end 
maintenance of “ t: ance of power,”’ nythi- | diyore ' : ¥ 
cal terms too ation uted 3 check _ be; 8 | — e among the rest ; but hear the Jndepen 
or schemes 0 e e’s rulers. Key 
view of the probability of nage ont and com-| St Paul was a bachelor; and his views of 
plicated conflict, it is well to review the mili triage and divorce, however they may 


of-the Porte. 9 “remove 


of primary importance. |The Turkish navy it now: also ¢ forutidable 


nay ee Lain 


colamn 
tising ouare in this pape 


4tweaty distinetly-named grounds on which di- 

tained We believe that, for 

laws are _ We do not 

. ey are part of 

-bought wisdom of bumaa cuperionce. 

not make the so called loose legisla- 

tion of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 

Rhode Island a whit more stringent in deal- 

with thie sed problem than the humane code 
these enlightened States now is. 

The chief point of our agitation on the sub- 

divorce has been to secure a uniform 

for all the States—doing away with 

a and pegs peo resulting from 

a very different law 


ite next yo oy The Federal Govern- 
sheuld do for divorce what it has done for 


78F 


oo 


currency—make it uniform throughout the 

Asit now is, a husband and Fite who 
vorced in one State will not be so acknow!- 
ve eye le — wheat 9 diverce 
ots was valid in New York was 
one of the pointe of the Macfariand trial. We 
hold that our laws should be so harmonious and 
consistent that they could never give rise to 80 


omparraaeing question. 
When re finds itself in a temper to 
legislate on solemn subject, we hope it will 
ea liberal, not a narrow, law. It should 
w based 


on St, Paul’s principle, even 
ly extend to St. 


Paul's ion. aes es | he, ‘‘the unbe- 
lieing bethend : or wife seoke for a divdrce, tet 
_— be hindered ; for in such casea the gue 


ag or wife is not bound to remain 
uadet the yoke.” Now, although the absence 
of hoe ¢ religious antagonisms in our day as 
existed in St. Paul’s may do away with the ne 
cessity of an act of Con 
of a ppemeet . § husband from an unbelieving 
wife, (sincé the belief of the one and the un. 
belief of the other would hardly now be con- 
sidered by either as the basis even of a wish 
for divorce, ) yet there are other instances which, 
greater than religious differences, more aggra- 
vating thao theological divergences, more ago- 
than sectarian sntagouisms, do need the 
application of the Apostle’s principle when he 
says: “In such cases the husband or wife is 
not a to erg apne the soke.’”’ To 
carry this pr e special instances, we 
should say, as the laws already say, If a divorce 
is sought on the ground of adultery, “let it not 
be Hindered ;” if on the ground of drunkenness, 
“let it uot be hindered ;” if on the ground of 
eruelty, “let it not be hindered ;” if on the 
round of desertion, ‘‘let it net be hindered ;” 
if on other just ground, “‘let it not be hindered.” 
And our reason in all these instances is the 
Apestie’s own—namely, that in such cases the 
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tary strength of the Powers which will doubt-| bave been derived from inspiration, were cer- 
lees take part in it. The latest advices by | inly not deduced from experience. But, al-| the yoke.” . 
cable strengthen the belief that Russia will | though his personal practice sheds no light on And this is our so-called loose view of divorce. 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the victorious | ither of these great subjects, we find from his} The-Observer, in criticising us for it, criticises 
legions of Kiag William, in return for certain | ¥Titings that he was conservative concerning | slso, first, the Apostle Paul; next, its own 
exactly s spoils of possible victory. | ™#rtiage, and radical concerning divorce. Ig-/ Presbyterian Confession of Faith; and, last, 
Against this formidable combination England, %°¢d, we might say that he took the rigid Ro- | the ion of nearly every State of the Re- 
Austria, France, Italy, and Turkey, knit to-| ™*" Catholic view of the one, andthe ultra | public. With all these odds against it, we 
gether by « common fear, and animated by a Protestant view of the other. Thus,astomar- | suggest that the Observer may possible be in 
common interest, are to offer the fearful protest | Tiage, he says : “ /t ts goud for aman to re ‘the wrong, and the Independent in the right. 
of armed resistance. _unmarried”—a& passage which recommends |, At all events, if we are to have a controversy 
_ the celebacy, not only of the clergy, but of the | on divorce with an religious journal, we pro- 
ENGLAND'S FORCK laity. Lord Bacon advocated the same view | fer to have it with the Observer ; because its 
in the struggle will be almost purely naval. | in his essays, but (being something less than | able editor is sure to be candid, both toward 


bushend or wife ‘‘is not bound to remain under 


phasis his readiness to stand by me in the sup- 


| her greatest and bravest soldier, President 
portof the principles [ had proclaimed. More 


| Grant, gives the colored men of America the 
than onee, on subsequent occasions, when with- | Tights of citizens and the ballot to defend 
drawn from active participation in politics, and | those rights. Thank God that the nation had 
absorbed in professional labors, he expressed | ® Li and a Grant, fer by them it has been 
his purpose to act, whenever he should again saved. 72 : 
engage in political action, with those who, like |. It was military necessity that put the bayonet 
himeelf, were then known as Independent Je- | into the hands of the colored man,-and it was 
mocrats against the nationalization of slavery. | Political necessity that pat the ballot into his 
And you are misinformed, also, in respect to | hands; for without the ballot in the hands of 
the circumstances connected with Mr. Stanton’s | the loyal black men of the nation, and espe- | 
appointment as Secretary of War in place at cially in the lute rebel States, it would be as 
General Cameron. I then thought, and still jim possible to gain the vietory in the political 
think, 1 was well acquainted with them. Gen- | field now as it was to gain the victory then ou 
eral Cameron had expressed a wish to retire | the — without tae bayonet ; for remem- 
and take the mission to St. Petersburg, some | bet that viciwry 1. ver came to var armies, and 
time before he actually withdrew, and I believe | Dever perched uyoa their torn and battered 
that he was the first to suggest to Mr. Lincoln | banuers, until the nation proclaimed liberty to 
the name of Mr. Stanton. I held myself several | the black man and put the bayonet into his 
conversations on the subject of General Cam- | hand, and bade him rs a for his liberty and the 
eron’s retirement, his appointment to St. Peters- | Union; and most nobly and bravely did he fight 
burg, and the appointment of Mr. Stanton as | fer them; therefore he has not only a ostaral, 
his successor ; and I called on Mr. Stanton to , but he has a sacred, blood-bought right to his | 
ascertain if he would accept the post of Secre- freedom and the ballot. Hear what Gen. Sheri- , 
~~ of War if tendered. Ultimately, when, | 490, who as # soldier ranks with Grant and | 
as I supposed, the matter was fully understood, | Sherman, says on this subject : 
Mr. Lincoln addressed a note to General Cam., “ The black men of America bave the right 
eron, tendering the mission of St. Petersburg, , Vote. They were our comrades on many u 
and signifying his willingness to accept his | battlefield, an! when the conflict grew fierce 
resignation. The note was brief, and seemed | end hot, when our lines were decimated and we 
ourt. But Mr. Liacoln, on his attention being | were looking anxiously for help, wenever asked | 
drawn to its terms, said that he intended to | the color of the squad or division that awept by 
make it everything it should be, and another | OF Over us with leveled bayonets and cheers that 
note was substituted, expressing what he de- shook the earth. What difference did it make 
clared to be his real sentiments. This is, 1] be. to us whether the cheers of victory that came 
lieve, a8 exact a statement as its brovity admits | Out of the battle-cloud sprung from the throats 
of General Cameron's retirement from Mr. Lin- | of men whose skins were white or fair, or 
coln's cabinet. He was not removed; he re- | welled up from bosoms dusky as night? What 
signed because, as he stated ut the time, he | cared we whether the blood that was mem, ] 
preferred the mie:ion to the Secretaryship ; and , the field arovad us flowed from the veins an | 
he did recommend the an ointment of Mr. | atteries of men boasting of a long line of Saxon 
Stanton as his successor. — ancestry, or ushed from the stricken heart of 
On the otber point, | wish to correct your en whose blood had grown fiery beneath the 
information, lest not mentioning 1 may seem | Sultry sun of Africa? ? We i led for vie- 
to have admitted its exactitude. You state that  toty, and shouted for joy as the brawny slaves 
‘the cabinet (Mr. faincoln’s) voted six to one | of the South, with teeth firmly cleuched and 

















November 7, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: | 
Sir: Having read in your columns letters of | 
correspondence from nearly every portion of | 
the South, except from the First Congressional 
District of Arkansas, I will endeavor to lay be- 
fore your readers a brief review of the political 
situation here—especially in Phillips and Mon- 
roe counties. ‘hese contain the largest num- 
ber of colored voters, and have more Republi- 
ean strength than any other counties in the 
district. 1 feel myself utterly untrammeled 
»» far as policy in regard to the success of the 
ihe party is concerned, for the election will 
have passed ere this goes into print. This Con- 
gressional district comprises about twenty-two 
counties. These counties sent delegates to 
Duvall’s Bluff, a large majority of them being 
instructed to vote on the first ballot for Gol. 
Logan H. Roots, the present incumbent, as the 
Republican nominee to represent this district 
in the next Congress. There were, however, 
other candidates ‘for the nomination, among 
whom were Judge John E. Benaett and Hon. 
W. H. Gray, the latter being « colored orator 
of marked ability. Both of them reside in 
Phillips county, the banner county of the Btate. 
I suppose it is well known that the Republi- 
can party of this State is somewhat divided— 
Gov. Clayton at the head of one wing, aad Hon. 
Joseph Brook at the head of the other—and that 
this difference arose chiefly out of Clayton's 
and Brook’s rivalry ae candidates before the 
Legislature (now to be elected) for the United 
States Senate. The Governor has used official 
patronage and all other means at bis disposal 
to brighten his hope and clear his way to the 
United States Senate. In this attempt to gratify 
his ambition be has done much to discourage 
and disorganize the Republican party of this 
State; but nowhere ere the wounds he inflicted 
on the party so incurable as here im the coun- 
ties of Phillips and Monroe, where the Repub- 
lican party ip composed chiefly of colored vo- 
ters. They are not readers, and of course are 
excitable aud subject to the meanest im positions 
of the demagogue. 
In their intentions they are honest, love 
right, and will do right if led right; but, un- 


in favor of surrendering Fort Sumter,’’ Mr. | 
Blair being the only dissentient. | never voted | 
for the surrender of Fort Sumter. My grounds 
of opposition to ite surrender were not, perhaps, | 
the same, nor so absolute, as those of Mr. Biair, 
but I was against it, and so voted, 
I was in a position to be well informed, and | 
Iam sure you weuld not willingly remain in 
error. Before all things, jastice. | 
Yours, very truly, a 
The Hon. J. 5S. Black. S. P. Cuass, 


Passage of Musket Balls Through 
the Human Body. 


A number of curious cases of the progress 
of musket balls from the place where they first 
lodged have been observd by military surgeons. | 
We have heard of a very, very remarkable cuse 
where the musket ball struck the forehead above ! 
the nose, and having divided into two halves, | 
one half went round beneath the-skin on the 
right side, and the other on the left, advancing | 
in contact with the skull. 
readers to believe their poetical edition of this | 
fact, that the two half bullets met again behind, | 


| after having performed the circuit of the head 


in opposite directions, and advancing with a | 
slightly diminished force, united and killed an 
unfortunate man who stood in their way ; but 
the fact. of the splitting of the bullet, and the 
edvance of each half in opposite directions, is 


| unquestionable. 


he singular progress of 1 musket bullet from 
the forehead to the throat has been recorded by 


| Dr. Pieldiog. At the first battle of Newbury, 


in the time of the civil wars, a medical gentle- 
man was shot near the right eye. The skull 
was fractured at the place ; but though the sur- 
geon could see the pulsation of the brain be- 
neath the wound, yet the bullet had turned to 
one side and could not be discovered. Various 
mouth, and the nostrils, At the time of the 
second battle of Newbury the wound healed 
and could not be kept open; but about twelve 
ears afterwards, when the doctor was riding 
in a cold, dark night, he felt a pain on the left 
side of his head, about the “almonds of the 
ear,” which occasioned a partial deafness. 
Having stopped his ear with wool, he was sur- 
prised one day, in March, 1870, by a sudden 
uff or crack in his ear, when all that side of 
is cheek hung loose, as if it bad been para 
lytic, aod a hard knot was felt under the ear. 
arious tumors now appeared about the throat, 
and in August, 1870, the bullet was taken out 
of the throat near the “ pomume Adami.’’— 
Frazer's Magazine. ’ 
—=)> > 
eunessee paper deprecatingly says one 
of pay, coca nln g Be elected from that State 
wouldn't pass for a ‘first-class idiot.” We don’t 
see why be should want to “pass for a first class 


idios” anyhow. 
The Archbishop of Paris allows his parish- 
ioners to eat borse-sseas on fast-days. We pre- 








sunie it is not strictly necessary that this meat 
should be from “fast” horses. : 


We do not ask our ? 


bones were discharged from the wound, the | 


dusky bosoms heaving with a sense of man- | 
hood, swept by us and went crushing through | 
the lines and over the ramparts of rebellion. | 
My friends, as far as I am concerned, I never look | 
at the color of a man’s face who stands point- | 
ing with his bayonet to his title deed of citizen- | 
ship, written upon the scroll of loyalty in the | 
blood of his race and ple. My ae: 
creed is simple, and can be stated briefly: The 


/man that is good enough to share my dauger 


on the battlefield, as willing to die there if need | 
be as myself, is good enough to stand ap be-| 
side me and vote.” ‘ | 
So said Gea. Sheridan, so said Congress and | 
the majority of the people of this nation. The 
Fifteenth Amendment is now a part of the| 
Constitution of the United States and the law 
of the land. The colored people of the United 
States are now on a political equality with their | 
white fellow citizens, ‘Their -peliteal friends 
have done all for them that they have promised. 
Forty years ago the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was organized, and met annually every | 
year. That society resolved never to disband | 
or relax its labors until the fetters of every | 
Auerican slave were broken, and every colored | 
American stood equal before the law. They | 


have been faithfal to their promise. They held ; 
‘their last meeting a few days ago in the city of | 


New York, and then disbanded, having fulfilled | 
every promise to the colored race of America. 
| What a debt of gratitude we owe that seciet 
‘and its leading members. Honored aad hal- 
| lowed be the names of William Lloyd Garrison, | 
| Wendell Phillips, Gerritt Smith, Frederick 
| Douglass, and others. 
We will not now, in this hour of joy and re. | 
joicing, recount the ills and crimes of slavery, | 
which we have so long and patiently endured, | 
until the glad day of our marvellous deliver. | 
ance; they are already written in blood and | 
tears. Our hearts are too fall of joy and gruti- 
‘tude for animosity or ‘reproach to enter them. 
America was indeed the land of our affliction | 
| and degradation, but, thank God ! it is now the 
land of our redemption and elevation. Ifere | 
_we wish to live in peace and friendship with | 
| those who were once our oppressors; to enjoy | 
with them the bleasings of laberty ; to enjoy the | 
| fruits of our daily and honest labor upon the 
soil that has been so long and so often mois- | 
tened by our tears of affliction and the sweat of . 
our unrequited toil. Weare allied to our white 
| fellow-citizens by the strongest and tenderest | 
| ties of pos Our wethers have dandled 
you upon their knees and nursed you at their 
| breasts in your tender and helpless infancy; 
they have watched by your beds of affliction 
ie death, and followed, your remains to the 
sad and silent grave, an 
sods with their tears of frien Fail and affec- 
i tion. In the late oruel war, rebel States, 
| no avenging and murderous hands were raised 
in savage barbarity by the slaves against their 
masters, oF t their defenceless wives and 
helpless Children. “Men with strong arms, 
brave and willing hearts, anxiously waited till 
the Goveroment ealled them: te arms, and then 


| 


' 


| lent to the side of disloyalty, to hurl this 


moistened its cold | Pas 


before me a vast audience of my fellow le 
glowing with enthusiasm, and r¢ am inclined to 
ask what is the cause ef this meeting? For 
what purpose are we assembled here to-night ? 
Is it to give aid and comfort to some runaway 
slave? Is it to adopt resolutions declaring the 
a He — whose exercise we are un- 
justly deni 8 it to int representatives 
to be sent to state ‘ele, there to plead our 
cause? Is it to send delegates to national con- 
ventions, there to labor in our behalf? Is it 
to give expression to our utter horror and in- 
digoation at some set of outrageous cruelty or 
violence perpetrated on the person or 
of some of our fellow people? Is it a meetin 
to show our deep sorrow at the inventien 
some new and additional form of oppression 
inflicted on a Dre already held down to earth 
by the heel tyrrany? 4 this, or is any of 
these, the object of this immense outpouring of 
ople? No, sir. No such objects as these 
ring us here mde a No longer must we 
come togetier stealthily by night to give relief 
to fagitive slaves. No more need we send 
champions of our rights to state capitals or 


, Bational conventions; for the reasons which 
/ once prompted us to such action no lon 


exist. No more do we hear the heart-rendip 
ery of poor mortals bleeding under the lash, or 
the low, sad wail of agony sent up by the bro- 
ken-hearted slave when inbumanly torn away 
from friends and kindred. Ne longer are we 
moved to honest indignation by the infliction 
of some horrible and revolting torture upon 
our helpless brethren in bonds. Such things, 
indeed, were wont to be, but happily for our- 
selves, happily for our posterity, they are 
doomed to exist only in the memories and 
records of the past. 

We are here to-night for thanksgiving and 
rejoicing at the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, whereby manhood and fealty are made 
the conditions of suffrage, irrespective of color, 
race, or creed. 

It is, indeed, fitting to give thanks to the 
Almighty, for his hand has manifestly been in 
the great work. This act of recognition of the 
Supreme Being in our celebration is, however, 
characteristic of our raee. No nation can 
boast of a people ot more humane and Chris- 
tian sentiment. During two centuries and a 
half of the most unjust, the most cruel slavery 
that ever stained earth, while they were de- 
graded, over-worked, and tortured by their 
earthly masters, the colored people of Ameri- 
va never forgot to love and serve the Great 
Master of the universe. 

The consummation which we celebrate is of 
great practical importance, It adds, instant- 
aneously, nearly a quarter of @ million of yo- 
ters to the former list ; a number guflicient, if 
ori- 
ous republic into ruin and oblivion ; or which 
might, if given to the cause of justice, be the 
meana of rescuing the government from anni 
hilation and preserving it to. everlasting fame 
aod honor. ‘Thisactis the completion of one 
of the greatest reforms ever accomplished by 
any nation. The revolution has been vast, 


| rapid, grand. The despised chattel of 1860 is 


the respected voter of to-day. 

The historical decade which this act com- 
pletes is the most eventfal which has occurred 
since the nation’s birth. Its history will re- 

uire the pen of a Thucydides or‘a Xerophon. 
he pages of history on which the record of 
this erg is written, will tellof the final tri- 
umph of right over TENG of justice over in- 
justice and oppression. They will tell of civil 
feuds and a land drenched with fraternal blood, 


| of the assassination of that champion of the 


right, that Christian statesman, that upsullied 
pes and beloved President, the immortal 
sincoln. 

To the colored Americans, among the prond- 
est recollections of the past, will be the part 
they took in their own deliverance. They may 
justly boast that they did not remain passive 
observers of the great ommape Ne freedom end 
national existence. In the hours of the 
nation’s zloum, when a cloud of air rested 
all over this broad land, when the Union pens? 
at last consented, if triumphant, to “break the 
yoke and let Serre go free ;" then did the 
sable sons of America rally at the call of the 
chiet, and spilled their life-blood in defense of 
the flag of their country, which had hitherto 
been to them an ensign of tyrar ue Bow 
the palladium of their rights. negro 
soldiers have won for themselves an undying 
fame for valor aad tism by their valiant 
conduct ata Fort Pillow, a Fort Wagner, and 
a Pittsbur 


1 
t and the triumphs of : 
torget the daties of to-morrow. ee 
prejudice cannot be legislated away, 
the exercise of our new we will be 
jealously watched. ioe like ours 


us not 
indu 


[abies on, eabia8 men who are deficient ia in- 


to 


»| Mr. Kinglake has shown that at no time during ; an apostle) he had the common weakness to 


the Crimean war had she more than 50,000! nullity his theory by the practice of a married 
men in the field, and she had the greatest diffi-| life. On the other hand, as to the ruptare of 
culty to maintain even such a force as that. | the marriage bond, St. Paul says: “If the 
In the coming war, even though she strain | unbelieving busband or wife seekefor s divorce, 
every nerve, it is barely possible that her con- | let it not be hindered; for in such cases the 
tribution in men to the alliance can reach | believing husband or wife is not bound to re- 
150,000. Nominally, at present, the English! main under the yoke.” We have quoted both 
army muéters 204,500 men, and only one in| these passages from the seventh chapter of 
every 1,980 is a raw recruit, contrasting in| lirst Corinthians. Here, then, in the mogt 
this latter respect very favorably with every modern, most scholarly, and most orthodox 
other European power. In the Russian army rendering of St. Paul’s Epistlee—the graphic: 
the percen: of recruits is one in every 600; | and beautiful transcript which accompanies 
in the Prussian army, (before the war,) one in | aod illamines that great biography that ands 
801 ; in the Austrian army, one in 405 ; in the | a8 a monument to the joint labors of Cony-) 
Tarkish army, one in 1,000. In every branch} beare and Howson—we find the Apostle to the 
of war materiel the English army is at least  (éentiles represented as uttering a persuasion 
abreast of the other Powers, and everything | against marriage, and a permission for di- 
may be hoped for except men, and these can vorce. 
only, from the exigescies of her position, be, We quote these passages for the sake of spe- 
supplied in limited numbers. Turning to the | cially commending them to the New York 
gaval arm of her power, however, it is certain; Observer ; a journal which, ever since onr 
that she can in this respect be indeed.a helpful | early association with its columns, we have 
member of the alliance. She now possesses at always held in affectionate esteem, and 
least forty-five or fifty iron-clads, varying in! which never means to misrepresent, though it 
; 900 to 6,000 tons. Her wooden | sometimes seeks to controvert, the Jndepen- 
fleet . ‘of course, much larger, but the im-| dent. Our friend, Dr. Prime, finds fault with 
provements in modern warfare render them | owr so-called radical views concerning martiage 
only useful as subsidiary to iron-clads. They snd divorce, as contrary to the teachings of 
would, however, be very valuable in protecting | Scripture. Perhaps im a certain sense they 
English commerce from the attacks of hostile are. That is, they are apparently against the 
privateers. . ‘ letter of certain passages in the New Testa- 
: Be ment. Thus, although St. Paul positively says, 
THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF FRANCE, | “It is good for man to remaio unmerried," we 
before the commencement of the present war, believe that it is not good for a man te remain 
was believed to be certainly equal, and prob- unmarried. Indeed, We approve so thoroughly 
ably infinitely superior, to that of her rival. | of marriage that, even against this plain decla- 
But the shock of actual conflict has scattered | ration of the Apostle’s opinion, wé would cor- 
her forces, and what her present value as a | dially urge the great mass of men Saccaees dade 
combatant may be it is impossible to tell. | to abide in, and evermore to honor. the. mar- 
There are signs, however, of returning vigor | riage relation. Moreover, we have been for 
among her people, end soon the whole country, | years familiar enough with the Observer's col- 
inspired by the traditions of past glory, will’ umns to know that its humane and high- 
be awake to the duties and the exigencies of the | minded editor entertains the same view, and 
hour. It would be idle, however, to estimate would enferce the same advice. 
in figures her available military resources; we | “So, too, we find itdiffieult to accept, literal- 
can only be certain of the fact that she has | 


Bat while we dwell upon the struggles of the |:t¢ 


abundant strength, if the opportunity is given 
her to collect it, and if a fair degree of energy 
be evineed by the government to whom she has 
confided the care of her honor and the security 
of her soil. The French revy, however, as yet 
anharmed in the present war, is still very for- 
midable. Its estimated strength is 585 vessels, 
of which thiriy-seven are iron-clads and fifteen 
floating b es, There are more than a hun- 
dred screw and nearly two hundred paddle- 
wheel steamers of all classes. The navy is in 
the most perfect state of efficiency, well manned, 
well officered, and amply furnished with the 
latest impreved naval war material. [fn any 
conflict that assumed a naval form it could not 
fail to play a conspicuous part, and it is justly 
rated as only second in strength to that of Kng- 
la 


AUSTRIA, 
after France, will probably furnish the largest 

roportion of human hos@® automata—living 
food for powder—on the Bide of the alliance, 
and from all sides there comes an unvarying re- 
port that she has well weighed the lessons of 
Sadowa and the Austro. Prussian war of 1566. 
The actual standing army in 1869 was 278,740 
men, and, though probably it has since been 
augmented, it doves not now exceed 550,000 
men. Provision has been made, according to 
the new law, for raising it by levies of a force 
identical in character with the Prussian land 
wehr to 800,000 men, but the figures are not 
likely to be reached except on paper. Five hun- 
dred thousand men are the very utmost that 
can be placed in the field as an offensive force. 
In drill and discipline these troops are said to 
be vastly improved since they last vainly en- 
countered the Prussians. It must not be over- 
loeked, however, that the rank and file are 
\yporent, and if there be any truth in 
e principle, which many persons believe to 
have 
that educated soldiers are better than mere 
fighting machines, the Austrian army is cer- 
tainly much weaker in thia respect than the 
Prussian. In the war of 1866, out of 492,689 
men Only 54,530 were able to write. As a na- 
val power Austria has, of course, no standing 
whatever, in spite of ber single nautical victory 
in 1866 over the iron-clad Re Gulantuomo. Her 
fleet numbers bat a few ships, and she possesses 
scarcely any men likely to make good use of 
sach resources as she has. 

F ITALY 
has 39 men, on , but in fact her troops 
Se a eee Saat Tae 
P well armed, mostly with breech-loaders 
‘at, eal the officers are by no means 
@ very y cultured class of men. If she 
were faint el hand _— a a 
there is little doubt y could muster an 
Wy 400,000 


nie Sod neatly men, but a great part 


of be, Of course, raw levies. 
TURKEY'S ARMY 
bers probably at least 


300,000 men. 
dm remote regions 











| Seeeremeecsents es r= 


fae empire, from arhieh it would be danger- 


been finally established by our owy war, | 


ture, but the discipline is | 


y, some of St. Paul’s grounds of divorce. Thus, 
| although we are not unfavorable to divérce for 


| just cause, yetit seems to us that a difference | 


| of religious opinion between husband and wife 
| —-if there be no other difference—is pot a suf- 
ficient ground for divorce. Moreover, although 
| the chief of the apostles takes special pains to 
| say that if a divorce is solicited on this ground, 
| itshould “not be hindered,” yet we bardl 
‘think that any court, eeclesiastical or civil, 
_ would in our day grant a divorce on authority 
of this text of St. Paul. A Catholic and a 
| Pretestant, a Jew and Christian, a devotee and 
an infidel—these, and such as these, are the 
| opposing parties whom St, Paul its, for 
| their opinions’ sake, to be diyoreed. But we 
| ourselves (radical as the Observer fancies us te 
| be in our social theories) would be very 
of advising divorce on so insafficieat a pretext 
| #8 theological disagreement. 
| Butthe Observer may ask, Why should the 
| necessities of modern society be chained to 8t. 
| Paul’s opinions of two thousand years ago? 
| ‘The question would be pertinent and foreible. 
| For we believe the Apostle if he were 
| alive now, would be the lastman in the world 
| to countenance diverce for such a reason.as he 
| laid down to the Corinthians—a feason strong 
| then, but weak new. The truth is, such has 
| aon the — of pe toleration oe 
| the fiery days during which this flami 
| giver lived ya died, that Seg my 
| judgment, constituted a valid ground for 
‘ annulling of a marriage contract between 
| sons of opposing religions would set be so 
| sidered in this calmer age—freed aa it is 
the religious differences which led Jews 
' Samaritans, and likewise husbands and wi 
| to have no dealings with each other. 
| Now, as to marriage, we believe in it ev 
| more heartily than did our celibate apos 
marriage for life ; marriage between one 
and one woman ; pera ie= oe which the wed- 
ded pair shall love each party’ fervent- 
ly, and rever until death pu poe 
asunder—if, indeed, (which we. dowbt,) 
can sever a true love. 
be se ans Pe ifs in it for — 
which defeat and nalli ; 
these only. Ina moral ‘point of view, what 
may and should terminate a 
, is & question on which the Christian | is, 
| divided in opinion. The Roman Ca Charch 
says that marriage is © sacrament, arid 
can dissolve it—not even ad . The? 
| testant Church, under its. various | 
names, repudiates this doctri 
its stead that marriage ma 
only for adultery, but for 
instance, willful desertioa, ° 
terian Confession of Faith holds to be s 
ground. ‘he civil laws of the New Es 
States (the most Christian section of the 





such as adultery, desertion, drun 
elty, imprisonment, lunacy, istpotency, ‘failure 
pay Ran nr . pretences, and 





States of the disclose not less than 


;| ae of the 


world) grant divorees for gumerous esusee— | the 


ourselves and toward the theme. 


> ee -- 
it Wasn’t Mr. Revels. 

It was generally known in the city Wednes- 
day that Senator Revels was expecied in town 
thet day and that he was to be the guest of 
Reneies Buckingham. Consequent! 

on Northern road on the arrival of 
eyery train, firm in the determination of exer- 
cising the prerogative of the untrammeled pop- 
uldeé, and from afar off interviewing the gen- 
’ from Mississippi. The coincidence is 
not remarkable, but it so happened that James 
G: Batterson, the well known capitalist of 
Hartford, was to meet the committee on the 
soldier's monument on the same day, and on 
thé arrival of the morning train Senator Buck- 
ingham’s carriage was in waitin 


¢ of the crowd being advanced, it 
immediately pat two and two together and the 
sum plainly indicated Senator Revels. From 
the moment Mr. Batterson emerged from the 
oar he wasa marked man. People crowded 
and syucered end stood on tiptoe to see him, 
while serious attintie spitiainms on his gormon- 
a were e. “Pretty good look- 
in! Wort of a wan, after all,’’ said ps hy “Y-e-s,"’ 
Telacta ake one of the outs, “but there 
ain’t o blood in him.’’ “No, and 
his hair don’t curl, neither,” quoth a third. 
“Well,’" said the second speaker, “if that's 
pe ray ar » _ to ‘e. from them 
orneee, tricts, I’d rather have ‘em than 
Wer age sich.” a. Batterson, un- 
couscious of the sensation he was creating, was 
esedrted te the carriage in waiting, while the 
dco along ott eipiteniens Goteen che 
an ® long an rough the 
windows at the supposed successor of Jett 
aiprie is in the Senate.—Norwich, Conn., Bulle 
mM. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Reverdy Johnson is, threatened with bliad- 
ness. 

Louis Napeleon looks happier and younger 
than he did one year ago, it is confidently 
asserted. 

Gen. Joe Hooker is visiting in the Connecti- 
cut river valley. 


Mrs. H. R. Stowe is preparing a juvenile for 
Christmas. 


Rev. Dr. Bent, of Baltimore, reports that 
‘when is Boston he went to church, where he 
“heard music that made him wonder how he 
got in without a ticket.”’ 


Two smart young girls from the United States 
have been doing quite an extensive trade at 
Montreal, for some time past, in pre- 
serving bridal and funeral flowers. 

Four women in male attire — discovered 
among the imprisoned Tarcos at Spandau, in 
Prusels. 


Walter Brown, the oarsman, has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt in Boston, by the United 
tates court; liabilities, $5, ; assets un- 
known. 


Poor old Po inygs Magne maid, ny pempicn 
boy’s ler, sai ‘or England in the Si- 
bein. Hie heal ~y 


th isso feeble that his thor-~ 


rece is almost despaired of. He lost 
Siesveuetn speculation re New York. 


Pie A is something ey A In all the 

i now taking place, itis re- 

ported thas the “bridal dress ws imported ex- 

preesly from Paris.’ We didn’t think the 
were so courteous. 

Fashionable society in the City of Brotherly 
Love has lately had an inoparsant acquisition 
in the person of a genuine Italian count, who 

said to be ed te the famous belle and. 

, Mademoiselle Emilie Schomberg. The 
promises to create a grand sensation 
among the elzte. 

President Grant is of opinion that Bazaine 

t to have forced his way through 
at Metz with such a fine army 

s that which was under his command. ‘i 
would ee out of the fix some way,” were 
‘the words of the President. 

Tus household is the home of man, as well 
child. The events that occur thereiu 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


Tux New York Evening Post claims to be » | 
; Republican paper, but it has slways hed a | 

New York, io sccred- | strange way of showing its faith in Republican | 

| principles and its desire for Republican suc- 
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The Chicago Tribuné and its New Prespects of Liberty in Europé. | 


Party. We have before us @ highly interesting letter 
If to be widely talked about in the various | from Car. Voor, the disting 
political cingles of the countgy, commented upon | philosopher, published in , 
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A Golden Wedding. 


It is known to our readers that Rey. Joauca 
Leavirr, D, D., and wife, some month ago 











ited by bis partigeis with having uttered a 
i i late Albany speech. It 
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PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE,! 
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1 copy one year...... ins sen dentable alba $2 50 
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1 copy six months 
1 copy three months 


5 copies one year 
5 copies six months........... bavese 


11 copies one year 
10 copies six months 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not con- 
venient to subsoribe for @ year, send $1.25 for 
six months, If it costa little personal sacri- 
fice the investment will pay. 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office 
Orders, Registered Letters, or Drafts. 

ALL PosTMASTERS ARE OBLIGED TO REGISTER 
LETTERS WHENEVER REQUESTED TO DO 80. 


The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 
Addrexs— 
Publishers New National Era, 
Lock tes Reo. 31, 
Washington, D Oo. 


The New National Era Free! 


We will send our paper free until the lst of 
January next to all subscribers who forward 
us $2.50 for the year 1871 before the 15th o! 


Decewber. 
MR 


Agents Wanted.) 


We want responsilic agents in every State 
and Territory of the Union to canvass for sub 
scribers to the New Nationat Era. Parties 
applying for agencies must send us the endorse 
ment of the Cashier of the Freedman’s Bank 
or the Postmaster in their locality, or give ut 
some other satisfactory reference ‘in regard to 
character and -responsibility. 

To persons properly vouched for we will fur- 
nish the requisite authority and sample copies 
of our paper, with all necessary instructions. 

We allow a liberal commission, and energetic, 
wide awake agents can make good wages. 








Waen Carl Schurz called at the White Houx 
the other day and sent in his card the Presiden 


was busy. 
oe 


Vinnie Ream is about to return to the United 
States, having completed the statue of Abra 


ham Lincoln, which she will bring with her. 
rn 
Tue President and Cabinet have been in- 


vited to attend the anniversary celebration oi 
the Pilgrim Society, which is to come off at 
Plymouth, Mass., December 20. 


senmndiigiglicitiain 

General Daniel E. Sickles, our Minister to 
Madrid, is spoken of in influential circles for 
minister to the Court of St. James. General 
Sickles isone of our most popular diplomats. 


<cemeauapiigtiecaie 

Chief Justice Chase will not resume his du. 
ties upon the bench of the Supreme Court for 
ayeartocome. Heneeds rest to recover his 
wonted health and strength. 


H. A. Bowen, of the New York Independent, 
E. D. Webster, C. B. Norton, and E. B. Lans- 
ing, from New York, had a lengthy interview 
with the President on Saturday last. They are 
in favor of the retention of Collector Murphy. 


BESO lla 
General N. P. Chipman, of this city, whose 
name has been mentioned in some circles as a 
candidate for clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Forty-second Cougress declines to 
run. He prefers the walks of private life. 
<saisenliiailipapieoe 


Congress at its last session passed an amend- 
ment tothe Internal Revenue law which pro- 
vides for reducing the force employed{in col- 
lecting therevenue. The President is carrying 
out this provision and it is thought that the 
force will be reduced one third in a short time. 


complaint 

Gen. Saerman’s report shows the strength 
of the army to be as follows: Officers and en- 
listed men, 34,870. By a law of Congress it is 
ordered that the number of commissioned off 
cers be reduced from 2,488 to 2 227 by the firs: 
of January next. The rank and file also mus: 
be reduced to 80,000. 


ee I 

A rew days after the recent election in Vir 
ginia, it was ennounced that Hon. Alexande: 
H. Rives, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the Fifth District, was certainly 
elected ; that he bad a clear majority of the 
votes cast. It now appears that the Demo. 
cratic ufficials have “‘ counted bim out.” We 
have it on good authority that this fact can be 
shown. Judge Rives will, therefore, contes: 


the case, and will get the seat. 
a 


For the first time for years therewas held a 
tolerably honest election in New York city—on 
the &th of November—and the result shows 
some eighteen thousand less votes for the De 
mocracy than at the Presidential election. 
Thanks to the administration for its efforts to 
maintain inviolate a law of Congress. The 
parties who were checkmated by the President 
Can say nothing more, so they cry ont ‘‘Cen 
tralism !"’ ‘‘Despotism !”’ 


~neinagiaiiaienee 

The Reform papers rejoice over “the mag. 
nificent victory achieved by the Liberal Repub 
licans in Missc uri.” That magnificent victory 
was won with n the lines of the Republican 
party and oo broad principles of genuine Ré- 
publicanism.— Charleston (S. C.) Republican. 

Does not the Republican set up an unfound 
ed claim? B. Gratz Brown, Carl Schurz & 
Co. are bolters, and fought the regular Repub- 
lican organization and the national adminis- 
tration. A few more such wagnificent victories 


end the Republican party is done for. 
Oe 


Car Scucerz, in some of his recent sayings, 
betrays the fact that he is a little uneasy in 
his novel position. He shows symptoms of 
returning good sense. He denies that the oppo- 
nents of the tariff have won anything like a 
triumph in the late elections, and scouts the 
idea of a new party. The Democratic “ reve. 
nue reformers,’’ we opine, will not find in 
the Senator a very strong ally. The mis- 
chief, however, so far as Missouri is con- 
cerned, is done, and Mr. Schurz, as one of the 
principal conspirators in the emasculating work 
which bas been accomplished, will he held to 
a strict accountability for this political blander. 


Prrsonat.—Col. Isaac S. Stewart, of In- 
diana, is spoken of in influential circles asa 
prominent candidate for Sergeant-at-arme of 
the United States Senate. It is claimed, and 
with cogent and strong reasons, that this of- 
fice, which is an important position, should go 
to the West, and it is confidently affirmed that 
Col. Stewart is brought forward by an almost 
unanimous support from the West. el. 
Stewart is a gentleman of unexceptional char- 
acter, and will be likely, supported as he is, 
to make a very strong gun. 


in thepublie journals, denounced for ite want 
of principle at every street corner, and to have 
produced a political sensation generally, can be 
regarded as a success, the Chicago Tribune has 
succeeded considerably, and should be allowed 
to enjoy all the satisfaction which belongs ot 
right tosuch an achievement. By proposing 
to dissolve the Republican party it has won the 
place of a pioneer in a bad cause, and the lead- 
ership ef a party rebellion as marked and fla- 
grant as any thatever occurred in the politics 
of this country. Whether it will succeed further 
than this and draw after it a “third part” or 
any part of the Republican party, or whether 
it means to go on steadily in the course it ap- 
parently has marked out for itself, or beat a re- 
treat, are questions more easily asked than an- 
swered. In regard to the last question, it ma} 
be observed that there is in the offending arti 
cle some evidence that it would leave a doo: 
open for its return if circumstances should 
make that course seem best. It could say that 
it had only given an opinion in the then exist- 
ing state of the case, upon the heels of an un 
satisfactory election, and suggested a measure 
of relief, rather than declared a positive pur. 
pose, or renounced the Republican party, anv 
as all things are possible in politics, the 7’rt- 
bune may still claim to be a faithful Republi- 
can paper. Upon the other point, as to wh: 
will follow its lead, a far greater question, it is 
noticeable that but few speak in its praise out 
side the Democratic party. The Democrats ar 
jubilant notwithstanding the proposal of the 
Tribune (theoretically at least) covers the dic 
bandment of the Democratic party as well as 
the Republican. ° 

It simply says, that in its judgment, * the 
time has now come when the two real parties 
of the country, the Freetraders and Protec 
tionists, must cast their votes where they wil 
tell most effectively for their principles, both 
in Congress and out of it. It is impossible 
chat we shall continue voting on dead issues.” 

Chis is, in substance, all that the Tr/bune 
nas said on the subject of a new party. Ac 
-ording to it the Republican party and the 
Democratic party are not the real and living 
parties of the day, but the Freetraders and th: 
Protectionists are such, and it suggests that we 
| substitute the real for the imaginary, the Living 
for the dead parties—a very rational thing to 
do if its premises are correct. But, to ou: 
thinking, the case should be reasoned the other 
way. The Free-traders and Protectionists, as 
such, had their day many years ago, and, ar 
parties, are now dead. Neither one extreme 
uor the other can rally a national party in its 
avor in the present condition ot the country, 
sod ought not. Theseare but the mint, anise, 
snd cumin'’ of our politics, judgment and 
mercy now demand our attention. There is 
yet a great work to become completed, and one 
which the Republican party, better than an\ 
other, is fitted to complete. It is not as to 
whether we shall have free trade, but a free 
country and free men; and, indeed, whether 
we shall have a country at all worthy of the 
oame. Free trade and tariff are but dollar and 
ent questions, and, though important, they 
are vastly inferior to the great moral and so- 
cial interests which, as we conceive, make the 
dissolution of the Republican party undesira. 
ble. We are no party worshippers, and have 
1 superstitious reverence for the past. We 
sare nothing for organized names, or for any 
ther sorts of worn out pretensions. When a 
party is dead we are for burying it, as we are 
for burying any other dead thing which ob- 
structs the progress of the living. But the 
Republican party is not dead, nor is its mis- 
sion accomplished. Equally alive is the Dem- 
ocratic party. Its record is unalterable, its 
character is fixed, its spirit and vital power are 
well understood. What that party is, what it has 
been, and what it is likely to be for years to 
come, are every way apparent to the dallest 
intellect. It was the friend, protector, and 
propagandist of slavery, before slavery took 
up arms against the Government, and it was 
the friend of the rebels while in arms, rejoiced 
in their successes when they succeeded, and 
mourned over their disasters when they were 
defeated ; and when at last the rebellion was put 
down, that party promptly and persistently 
attached itself to the “lost cause ;’’ and every 
victory for the Democratic party since has been 
a victory for the defeated rebels, and the latter 
know it as well as any otber class. There 
would be no need of ringing the changes on 
chis subject if the American people were not so 
mtolerably destitute of political memory, and 
if we were not dealing with a deliberate prop- 
osition to dissolve the Republican party prac- 
tically in the interest of this old slavery and 
rebellion party. 

Just here is the enormity of the treachery of 

the Tribune’s position. Pretending to favor 
the reorganization of both parties, it really 
means to draw off the whole free trade element 
of the Republican party tothe Democratic party. 
We have watched this “revenue reform’’ move- 
ment f-om the beginning, and under all its dis- 
guises discovered in it the one fell purpose of 
bringing back the old Democratic party to 
power. For this we are entirely unprepared, 
and those for whom we are in some measure 
authorised to speak are equally unprepared. 
Until all the great interests of liberty, unicn, 
order, and progress contended for and suffered 
for during the last ten years (five of which were 
given over to the bloody vicissitudes of war) 
shall have been placed by time and experience, 
and by general and cordial acquiescence, be- 
yond the reach of possible disturbance or peril, 
no intelligent white or colored patriot can favor 
the disbandment of the Republican party in 
favor of the Democratic party. Dead issues 
indeed! We wish they were dead, but no such 
desired consummation bas come. We are yet 
in the presence of contending elements. The 
spirit of slavery and of rebellion stalks abroad 
over the whole South, making daylight hateful 
Pe hideous with ite infernal outrages on 
the fPiends of the Government, white and black. 
The South is still rebellious, and every victory 
gained by any party or person outside the Re- 
publican party makes it more violent. If with 
General Grant in the Presidential chair, sup- 
ported by the great loyal party, life inthe South 
is bat half secure, and the reconstruction meas- 
ures partly defeated, what would be the condi- 
tion of affeirs if the Republican party dissolved 
and a Horatio Szymour or some other Demo- 
crat were in the Presidential chair ? 
While we say this, and feel more than we 
say, we Wish it to be understood that we shall 
not shut our eyes to any new light that may 
dawn from any quarter. Parties are not made, 
but grow. No man, however potent, can say, 
in this country, Go to, let us make a new party, 
simply at his individual motion. There must 
be some great underlying and vital necessity to 
give root, sap, and vigor to a political party. 
In absence of such necessity the party, like the 
idle breath that called it inte-bsing, will pass 
away, 20d ought to pass away. 


Hon. A. M. Clapp, Goverament Printer, bas 
prepared bis report, which will be presented 
to Congress early in the session. 

Genera] Walker, Chief of the Census Bureau, 


will present a preliminary report to Congress 
caste le December. 





Mr. Voar is one of the m 


love of liberty and adherence to principle can- 


4 | prin honesty, 
ancedand ¢h-| only solid foundation of republics, just as they 
lightened Republicans, one of those whoee true are the cement which holds all our social and indi- 


trathfalness and honesty are the Asin 
—. they be prem, ome dead ~~ of sight, | to promote its fine-spun theory of free trade, it 
praesent riend or foe, 20 it behooves a | has not shown a facile disposition to overthrow i 


great party to bary dead issues, and direct its | 4, party. The Post's notion is free trade first, | 
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‘eees. There has heen no time for years when, | celebrated their golden wedding ; and that they 


were honored by their friends with presents, 
memorials, and letters worthy of the occasion 
and of the recipients. Among the letters pub- 


not be diverted even for a moment by all the 
dazzling glitter of military glory. In his let- 
ter he discusses the prospects of Europe, and 
argues quite convincingly that all the great 
victories aud successes lately gained by the | 
German armies, as well as those yet to be gained, | 
and all the proposed aggrandizement of Ger- 
many, will not result in any benefit to the Ger- 
man nation, nor to the cause of liberty any- 
where. If, as present appearances lead us to 
expect, Lorraine and Alsace shall be annexed, 
and Germany once more be made an Empire, 
with King Wrutta™ for its ruler, there will be 
a strong and consolidated state, a powerful 
government, with an almost invincible army, 
formidable within and without, and a strictly 
ruled people, not of free German citizens, but 
submissive and obedient subjects. We heartily 
regret that we cannot oppose this view. We 
must admit that, although by no means cheer- 
ing, it is perfectly consistent and logical. The 
tendencies of King Witttaw and of Bismarck 
are too well known to permit us to hope for @ 
better result. Wealth that comes suddenly may 
-xercise such an influence upon its recipient 
that, though stingy before, he may be gener- 
vus afterward ; but power has never had the ef- 
fect of making a liberal of a ruler with strict- 
'y monarchical tendences. On the contrary, he 
way yield toa necessity when hardly pressed ; 
sud concessions to libertycome not otherwise. 
Che world.ia waiting, and is likely to wait long, 
for a “sovereign By the grace of Ged” williog, 
un the very summit of success and prosperity, 
‘o yield an atom of his power to the people. 
King Witttam has only remained faithful to 
iis anticedents when he allowed Dr. Jacosy 
and some other prominent Republicans in Prus- 
sia to be imprisoned for expressing sympathy 
with the French Republic, and disapproving of 
the annexation of Lorraine and Alsace against 
the wish of the inhabitants. Mr. Voor re- 
warks, quite correetly, ‘‘Hitherto defeats liber- 
ite the conquered, success enslaves the con- 
queror.’”’ Experience has amply demonstrated 
he truth of thisassertion. France under the 





power. When the Emperor made and unmade 
States and sovereigns according to his will and 
pleasure, the French people were sighing un- 
der an iron despotism, about which they could 
uct be blinded by all the empty glory that sur- 
rounded the name of France. Rome itself was 
oppressed and down-trodden ander the tyran- 


veyond the civilized world. 


days, are elated and enticed by the idea of ac- 
complishing at length the unity for which 
they have been fighting through so many long 
years. 
so long torn and kept separated by the swall 
civalries and jealousies of ite many petty sover- 
eigns, yet it is by no means satisfactory and 
sufficient unless combined with liberty. Italy 


furnishes a striking illustration of the value of 


unity without true liberty. It is true, from a 
little conglomeration of little impotent States, 
she has risen to the dignity of a first-class 
Power; and yet with that sham of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, how little 1s there to rejoice 
the heart of a true liberal. Neither the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, nor any other duke, was 
much worse than Victor Emmanuel, under 
whose reign incarceration, poison, assassina- 
tion, esponage, and corruption have become 
the means the very authorities resort to in 
order to get rid of those patriots who dare to 
tell them inconvenient truths and expose the 
present misrule. 

Under such circumstances, with no particu- 
larly cheering prospects for the cause of liberty 
in Europe before us, it is the more deeply to 
be deplored that the French Republic does not 
display those nuble features and qualities which 
could not fail to enlist in her favor the hearty 
sympathies of all true Republicans; but that, 
on the contrary, every day reveals more and 
more the depth of demoralization and corrup- 
tion into which the Second Empire has pre- 
cipitated the nation. One of the most glaring 
evile of the case is the systematic untrathful- 
ness which confronts us in the transactions and 
utterances of the present heads of the Govern- 
ment. This lying tendency is a genuine Na- 
poleonic inheritance. We do not wonder that 
NaPoLeon, in his version of the war, which he 
considered necessary to publish in justification 
and defense of himself, should resort to false- 
hoods and distortions of every description, for 
we know he was the sathor of that gigantic 
system of fraud, sham, and corruption called 
the Empire, which, owing to its very rotten- 
ness, broke down at the first defeat. It is uni- 
versally known that, notwithstanding the sham 
of a plebiscite, a Corps Legistalif and Senate, 
NaPo._kon was virtually more of an autocrat 
than even the Emperor of Russia ; that, in fact, 
the Emperor was the Empire; yet it is only 
oatural that, in order to justify himself, he 
should represent himself as forced into the war 
by the belligerent desire of the nation, and 
overruled in his wisest schemes by the very 
Regency appointed by him, and composed ex- 
clusively of his own minions. He needs others 
on whom to saddle the innumerable blunders 
that he committed and the deficieney of the 
whole military system, and he, coward like, 
attempts to shrink responsibility. It is, in. 
deed, a kind of gratification to see the man of 
the coup d’etat sink even below the level of 
other tyrants and assassins who have at least 
known enough to fall with a display of chival- 
rous bravery. 


Truly painfal is it, however, to see his un- 
worthy game partly continued by the present 
Government. The people are kept in the dark 
sbout the state of affairs; they are not allowed 
to know their desperate condition now as un- 
der the Empire. Reverses are withheld from 
them as long as possible, trifling successes are 
magnified into great victories; their passions 
are aroused, nay, they are driven to acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty by ficticious reports of the 
barbarities of theGermans. Their hopes are 
stirred by false reports of large armies advanc- 
ing from the south for the rescue of Paris, of 
intervention by foreign powers, of dreadfal dis- 
eases raging among the enemy and decimating 
their ranks. When thus deceived and blinded 
they reject all terms of peace and repeat the 
mad ory, “ Not one inch of French territory |”’ 
the Government, in this respect not more honest 
than NaPoteon, pretends to he directed by the 
will of the sovereign people. Not less sadden- 
ing is it to see how anxiously those in power 
are endeavoring to escape responsibility by 
making a “scapegoats” of any one who meets 
with reverses. When Ba zaine yielded to fa- 
mine the cry of traitor was raised against him. 
Tn all quarters distrust and suspicion are pre- 
vailing ; and it is by no means astonishing that 
the soldiers should eatch the infeotion, and, im- 


first Napotgeon had reached the very climax of 


aical tule of the Cassars, while the victorious 
iegions carried the Roman eagle all over and 


The masses of the German people, now-a- 


That unity is a great thing for a nation 


agining themselves betrayed by their officers, 
throw away their arms or become mutinous. If, 
as it is rumored, the armistice failed because 
the men now at the helm do not want the con- 
stituent assembly convoked lest the power might 
slip from their hands, it would be another out- 





vidual relations together, and should fail to s-e 
that only a people realising and following this 
principle can be trusted as the“custodians of 
liberty and the upholders of republican insti- 
tutions. 











Wars and Rumors of Wars. 


—_- 


The attention of the American people, and 
indeed of the civilized world, is for the moment 
attracted less to the prolonged struggle be- 
tween France and Prussia (which begins to be 
tedious) than to the movements of Russia ; and 
well it may be, for those movements will, it is 
believed,set Europe into flame of war and blood 
more distructive and wide-spread than any pre- 
vious war. Chafing for more than a dozen 
years, ‘nursing her wrath to keep it warm,” under 
her exclusion from the Black sea by a treaty im. 
posed upon her weakness, Russia has strength- 
ened herself by breaking the thraldom of her 
serfs, improving the means of locomotion, re- 
vising her military system, husbanding her re- 
sources, till she thinks that, with the advantage 
offered by the war between France and Prussia, 
the time has come when she may sunder her 
bonds and make herself in the end the possessor 
of Turkey. After her sixteen years of obscur- 
ity and humiliation she looms out from her 
northern domain wich something of the crim- 
son and gorgeous splendor of the aurora bore- 
alis, but her light portends only disaster and 
horror to the world, another war of kings, 
and immessurabte suffering to the people whose 
lives and happiness are the constant sport of 
the crowned murderers. Almost the only thing 
about these wars that affords any consola- 
tion is that they must some day educate 
the people into a knowledge of their power, 
and lead them to throw off these ‘‘divine 
right’’ conspirators against the world’s peace. 
Men are taught in many ways, but events are 
the most comprehensive of all their teachers. 
The few may comprehend a principle, but the 
many require an illustration. Slavery might 
have continued until now, but that it broke out 
in fierce rebellion and taught the eountry that 
it was not less the enemy of the white man 
than of the black. Narotzon might have 
reigned during life over the French, but for 
forcing the war upon Prussia. Only through 
affliction, sorrow, and suffering does the world 
find its way to improved conditions. It moves 
slowly, but it moves, and the time will come 
when it will shake itself loose both from king- 
craft and priestcraft as its worst enemies. It 
will become weary of being sliced, slashed, 
shotted and shelled to pieces to gratify the in 
satiable ambition of rival kings and emperors. 
Elsewhere in our columns will be found a 
statement, which seems to be accurate, of the 
strength of the powers likely to be embroiled 
in this new struggle for ascendency, originally 
taken from the New York Herald. In reading 
over this cold statement one is impressed with 
a sense of how little after all bas the Christian 
religion done for the peace of the world, as all 
these nations will go into this work of human 
slaughter with the name of Jesus upon their 
lips, imploring bis help in the work of blood, 
and each will ascribe to God the results of their 
own bloody doings! 
Shall Colored Men Have a Share 
in the Offices of Honor and 
Trust? 


This is a question upon which we venture a 
word with some hesitation, because of vast 
amount of prejudice on the one hand, and of 
unreasonable exaction on the other. There are 
very evidently many Republicans who think 
that the less said about colored men’s holding 
office the better, and there are greedy colored 
men who, in their eagerness for office, would 
disregard the claims of white men altogether. 
We approve the spirit of neither extreme. There 
is no question that, asa general rule, white men 
are more competent and every way better fit- 
ted to fill all the offives of honor and emolu- 
ment under all the different governments of 
our country than colored men. They have the 
education and the practice. We, as a rule, have 
neither. Butthere are exceptions. There are 
colored men in this country, worthy and capa- 
ble men, who stand not upon their color, but 
upon their merits, and who acquit themselves 
like men in every relation of life, but who, if 
their names were mentioned for any office under 
the Government, however humble, timid Re- 
publicans would see nothing in it but an eager 
ill-advised attempt to exalt color, and white 
Democrats would raise the cry of amalgamation. 
Between the timidity of the former, and the 
violence and bitterness of the latter, the colored 
man is successfully kept outside the ‘‘crvel 
service,” and the example of the Government is 
followed elsewhere. ‘Three or four colored 
clerks are all of color that can be counted in 
Washington as a part of the Government—jast 
enough to save appearances, but not enough 
to assist materially in the removal of popular 
prejudice and in the elevation of the colored 
race. We have nearly one million colored vo- 
tersin this country, and this power cannot be 
wisely ignored by the Republican party. The 
colored people are loyal and grateful, but they 
are people, and are ready to resent any undue 
disregard of their just expectations, and any 
undue partiality toward white candidates for 
office. 

So far as we know, there is no colored man 
in the land who objects to seeing an Indian 
gentleman at the head of a Bureau in Wash- 
ington, under the Government. It is, on the 
contrary, @ source of rejoicing, that we have a 
President of the United States, high enough 
above popular prejudices to prefer such a man, 
and brave enough to act according to his pref- 
erence. It was a noble step, and a wise policy 
toward the Indians, that Mr. Parner was lifted 
to the high seat of honor and trust he now fills 
with credit to himself and advantage to the 
Government. In answer to the question at the 
head of this article, we affirm that the true 
principle to be observed and carried out in all 
cases, when a colored man and a white man 
apply for the same office, and the one is as 
competent asthe other to perform ite duties 
in @ proper manner, where the proportion of 


number of their class, than is the case with any 
other class of our countrymen, the preference 


pumerable wrongs this nation bas heaped upon 
his race, andthe fact that the white race has 
hitherto enjoyed all the advantages of this 
Goverament. This principle we lay down now 
and here is one which we shall in all cases 
defend, whether in relation to national or local 


the circumstances we have described. 
Eee 

Judge Merrick’s seat (5th Maryland district) 
in the Forty-second Congress will be contested, 
upon the ground that in St. Mary’s and Charles 
connties the colored voters were intimidated in 
Violation of a law of Congress, and that in 
some precincts seperate polling places were pro- 
yided for white and colored voters respectively. 





energies to dealing with the living facts and | 
questions of the day.’’ ‘T'his proposition, strip- 
ped of its rhetorical dressings, simply means 
that the Democratic party should be shielded 
from the legitimate consequences of its own 
conduct and record during the dark and bloody 
years of the rebellion. That» Governor Hoff- 
man and his party should sigh for the day to 
come when the issues of that period shall be 
buried and forgotten is not at all strange; 
but that “damned spot” will not out, though 
they shall bid it to disappear ten thousand 
times a year. The people cannot, and will 
not, forget the issues of the rebellion. They | 
were raised by the Democratic party, and euc- | 
cessfully resisted by the loyal people, under the | 
lead of the Republican banner. 

One thing is observable: (iovernor Hoff- 
man forgot to enlighten the people as to 
what are the living, what the dead issues of 
the day, when he uttered this abstract and 
undisguised thought. We suppose he regards 
slavery, treason, and rebellion, the strife over 
ao imperilled Union and insulted Constita- 
tion, the principles and utteranees of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the impor- 
tant questions of individual right, justice, aud 
equality before the law, among the dead issues | 








our dead, before decaying nature 
He does not seem to recollect—or it is conve- | 


never die, 0 long as a party that sympathized . 


justice before the law, with a protracted and 
bitter resistance to the work of reconstruction 


poses upon the public mind. 


can in a Northern State; when the rights of 
property are respected by the Ku-Klux ; when 
the South ceases to sing pans of praise to the 
rebellion, and the Democratic party no longer 
joins in that chorus, then we may begin to re- 
gard the issues that relate to the peace and | 
prosperity of the country and the permanence | 
of its institutions, as being dead and entitled 
to burial, and not till then. That day has not 
come. ‘I'he Democratic party must continue 
to face the music of the past as well as of the 
present. 
EEE Es 


Divisions in the Republican Party. 


The Democracy are jubilant over what they 


to split up, go into decay, and pass away for- 
ever. The qaestion upon which it will divide is 


now to controvert this declaration at length, be- 
cause we choose to await the development of 


its rock ahead in the shape of revenue reform, 


the breakers, and the old ship may be likened 
to that “‘perfidious bark built in the eclipse 


is what is called the ‘dead issues.” In other 
words, the Democratic party is divided upon | 
the question of the colored man’s right to vote ; | 
and though this question is now settled, it being 

a part of the Constitution that no man shall be | 
deprived of his political rights on account of , 
race or color, still a large faction in the Demo- | 
cratic party deny the settlement, and say that | 
it shall be reconsidered, and that the negro 


ernment, which is exclasively a white man’s 
Government. Thus the question now stands, | 
one faction contending that the constitutional | 
settlement is final, and that the issues formerly | 
existing are now dead, and cannot therefore be | 
disturbed. The other faction says that the settle- . 
ment is a fraud, and that it shall not stand, and | 
that when the Democracy get into power the 
colored man shall no longer have the ballot. 
Thus the two factions, under their different 

leaders, are preparing for the contest. Joan 
Quincy Apams, some time since, declared that | 
these issues were ‘‘ hopelessly defunct ;” and | 
ex-Sevator Haxprioxs, more than a year since, | 
pronounced an eloquent oration over the grave | 


Horrmaw also takes the same view. On the 
other side, and in favor of reopening the ques- | 


Geororz H. Panpieton and C. L. Vatrannia- | 
uaa. The harmonious Democracy, therefore, | 
has its rock ahead for 1872. In the mean time, | 
the Republican party can, and we believe will, | 
settle the revenue reforms in a just and proper | 
way, and to the satisfaction of the people. 
FY 
The Forty-Second Congress. | 


| 


The New York World lays the Gattering | 
unction to its soul that the ‘‘ revenue reform. | 
ers” will be able to organise the next House of | 
Representatives. It says that the Republicans | 
who are pledged to, and who believe in the pro 
posed reform, will join with the Domocrate and 
elect the officers, and then construct the com- 
mittees upon the basis of revenue reform. 
The probability of such a coalition is about as 
likely to happen ee this, “that the leopard 
ehange his spots, and the Ethiopian his skin.’ | 
There is a vital antagonism of principal be- 
tween those who may be set down as reform 
Republicans and the Copperhead Democracy. 
And it is not at all likly that parties will coa- | 
lesce upon one single idea, where there are so | 
many dissimilar and antagonistic views which 
must inevitably keep them apart. Besides, | 
nearly all, if not all, those Republicans who | 
call themselves revenue reformers believe that | 
what they seek can be easier accomplished in | 
the Republican party than by stepping outside, | 
especially when that step leads directly into | 
the Democratic camp. 

With the World the wish is doubtless father | 
to the thought, though the idea is just now be- | 
ing industriously circulated everywhere in the | 


terest of Democracy. We are glad that they 
have given us this early notice of the projected | 


little transaction of bargain and sale. Till this | 


ee 
A New Paper. 


says’: 


that should be buried out of sight, as we bury 


gives Way to the taxes are ground out of the 
corruption and becomes offensive to the senses. | debt is iedaced with great regularity ; and this, 


resistance to the priociples of equality and | 


on 
and measures looking to permanent peace, | 
lives to push its heresies and pernicious pur- | 


When a Northern man can pursue his for- | ; 
tunes peacefully and safely in a Squthern as he | 8peculate upon the beauties of free trade. Its‘ of slavery and the amelioration of his race 


can party. They say that the party is bound | « 


it is nevertheless equally true that the Demo- | 
cratic party is driven before the wind right on to | To the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 


2 . . ! 
shall have no part nor participancy in this Gov- ‘own, to consummate, 


, digest.—N. PF. Sun. 


and the Republican party afterwards. in a late 
number of that journal, we find a labored arti- | 
cle, with & smart array of figures, all going to | 
show how much the Repu¥lican party has lost 
because it did not hoist the free trade banner 
and proclaim free trade doctrines as its guiding 
star in the late campaign. The Post, in the 
article upon whieh we here comment, adroitly 
places its figures in such a position and arranges 
its facts in such a light that both facts and 
figures may be made to tell heavily against the 
Republican party. No Democrat could well | 
desire a better Copperhead argument against 
the administration of President Grant than | 
this furnished by the Post. The Post shows 
that in 1872, with free trade as its platform, 
the Copperhead Democracy will walk over the 
course, and that the Republican party will be 
nowhere. From such Republican advocates 
may the party be saved, say we. It is just 
this kind of pestilential heresy that the Post 
preaches which has weakened us in some locali- 
ties this year, and if it is to be kept ap by 


professed Republican newspapers and Republi- | ea 


can orators in and out of Congress, it requires 

no prophet to foretell whereunto it will lead. 
In speaking of President Grant's edminis- 

tration, the Post says: 

| ‘*The revenue is collectad—that is to say, 

ople ; andthe 


lished, we find one from Chief Justice CHasr, 
which we give below. Ithas some of the force 
and ring which characterized that we 
Fs 
utterances twenty years ago ; 


ntleman's 


NaRRAuaNser, Oc/, 2 
_ May grave, mercy, and peace 
tieth anniversary of the wedding of my old and 
dear friend on the Ist of November Wi 
hath God wronght in our land in this eventful 
half century? How much of all the marvels 
which have distinguished this period in respect 
to enfranchisement may be attributed to your 
own wise counsels can only be known to Him 
who ordereth all things after His own supreme 
wisdom. 

IT am apt to attach much valué to them he- 
cause they, in connection with the teachings of 
our lamented friend Bailey, did so much to 
form my own jadgment and inspire my own 
action, And let it never be forgotten that, if 
the country had been wise enongh to accent 
the policy of denaticnalization of slavery and 
State enfranchisement, the war and its atten. 
dant evils might have been avoided, 

But we have freedom, and nobody wishes to 
restore slavery. Let us be thankful for that 
and let me indicate on this your golden wed. 
ding, by the gift of a golden American doutle 

gie, what I think necessary to perfect the 
currency so essential to the welfare of a free 
people, and restore it to 
basis. 

My ill-health obliges me to write briefly. and 
to use the hand of my daughter ax an amanu. 
ensis: but I could not jet the ovcasion pars 
without teuderiag to yourself and Mrs. Leay itt 


7, 1870. 


attend the fif- 


Us constitational 








my congratalations on this auspicious auniver- 


we are constantly assured, satisfies every wish | ay which will 30 soon unite thoae who love 
' : 


nient for him to forget—that these issues can | of the people.”’ 


The sneering characteristics of such a para- | 


with slavery, with treason, and rebellion, with | graph come with an ill grace from a Republi- 


| Can source, and are neither befitting the man. 
who gives them utterance, the medium through | 
| which they come, nor the times in which we 
| live. The country is depressed by an enormous | 
aid of the people, to lessen its weight, and 
| While this burden is upon us it is useless to 


you honor. 
Most affectionately and fwithfally your friend, 
S. P. Coase 
= 





Frederick Deugiass. 


maine 


Tho gentleman who bears the above name 
has stood before the American people for over 


debt, the administration is struggling, with the | quarter of a century. 


From our ¢arlest boyhood days up to the 
present time we have heard his name mention 
ed in every thing connected with the abolition 


realization, or any approximation towards its | Himself originally a slave, conversant with 


| realization, is an impossibility. We say, there- 
| 


| fore, that it is fully to overthrow the Republi- 


| can party to gratify an ill-timed advacacy of an 


| impracticable theory. 
ae + cacti 


ee eee 


A Union of Hearts. 





Among the friends of woman's enfranchise- 
iment there has been manifested for many 
' months past a feeliog that if the two existing 

merged into one, having one constitution, one 
. leadership, and one constituency, such a union 
, would be hailed as a harbinger of harmony and 
‘victory. This has always been our ardent 
| wish. Nevertheless, in entertaining it, we bave 
_never been anxious to compel a fellowship in 


affirm to be a hopeless division in the Republi. | appearance where none existed in fact. If we 


| could not ‘etect any good and valid reason why 
| ‘* The, Union Woman's Suffrage Society” and 
| “The American Woman’s Suffrage Association” 
| should not become one, we would as heartily 


that of “revenue reform.” It is not our purpose | urge these organizations to stay apart as we 


now urge them to come together. But our 
| judgment is that the welfare of the cause will 
‘he promoted by a union of its friends. And 


coming events. If the Republican party has | it is toward the consummation of such @ union 


| that one of these societies has addressed to the 
other the fellowing friendly epistle : 


| erations 
Friends and Coworkers : We, the undersigned, 


, | a committee appointed by the Union Woman's | 
and rigged with curses dark,” and it will soon | Suffrage Society in New York, May, 1870, to 
be stranded upon a lea shore. Its rock ahead ‘confer with you on the subject of merging the | 

| two Organizations into one, respectfully an- , 


nounce: 


First, that in our judgment no difference ex- | 


ists between the objects and methods of the 
two societies, nor any good reason for keeping 
them apart ; 

Seconc, that the society we represent has in- 
vested us with full power to arrange with you 
a union of both under a single constitution and 
executive ; 

Third, that we ask you to appoint a commit- 
tee of equel number and authority with our 
if possible, this happy 
result. 

Yours, in the common cause of woman's en- 
franchisement, 

Laura Curtis Buitarp, 
Gerrit Smita, 

Sarap Pvau, 

Frepericxe Dovotass, 
Martie Grirritn Browse, 
James W. Srittman, 
[sapetta B. Hooxer, 
Samus J. May. 
CuagLotre E. Wiiso0vr, 
JosePutne 8S. Gairrina, 
Taropors Tittox, ex-officio. 

[uo quoting the above letter, we desire to add 
that, if a union of the two societies shall be 
deemed desirable, and if the two committees ' 


shall agree upon a plan of consolidation, there | 


of these ‘‘dead issues” in New Orleans. Gov. , Would seem to be «@ propriety in choosing to, 
the presidency of the new and combined asso- | 


ciation not a man but a woman. 


; national organizations for this object could be | 


| all the horrors of that extinct curse, he was 
| Specially fitted to fight and seek the uiter ex- 
| termination of the accursed system. Nobly 

has he performed his duty; irresistable in ar- 
'gument, eloqnent beyond dispute in his appeals 
| that his race might go free, untiring and un- 
, ceasing in his effurts to bring about the consum- 
wution of his most devout wish, the acknowl. 
edged (by both white and colored) champion 
of liberty in America, the lover of his race, 
and, we might add with propricty, the leader 
of the van of emancipators of the slaves, it seems 
to us that his gray hairs, silvered over by the 
solicitule and brain-wearing of time spent in 
studying for the deliverance of his fellow man 
from bondage, might plead for him that now, 
in the sere and yellow of bis days, reward should 
be commensurate with his labors in behalf of 
the black man, and that his name should be held 
reverence by all whose faces are colored like his 
own. ‘These feelings come to us after perusing 
the letter, written and published in the Chris- 
tian Recorder, having Or its subject, “'Fred- 
rick Douglass uot our leader.” It is too late, 
now that the warrior has grown gray in the 
service, forany questionable means to be used 
toro him of his well-earned trophies, gathered 
from many a well contested battle-field with 
the cohorts of slavery.—Grand Fra. 


The editor of the Grand Fra is certainly 
, entitled to our sincere thanks, and we freely 
| tender them for the manly and generous words 
| with which he appeals from the judgement of 





(our C'hrestran Recorder accusers. 





Colored Congressmen. 


| Phere is uot qaite 30 mach opposition in the 
| Democratic party, as formerly, to the election 
| of colored men to Congress. The hatred is not 
| 80 manifest, nor is it quite so bitterly express- 
he as of old. The Democracy is improving, 

but still there is a chance for farther improve- 
meat on their part in this regard, as there is 


also fur some Republicans. Commenting upon 


this subject the Progress of Liberty, published 
| at Harrishurg, Pa., says; 


| It is now certain that five colored representa- 
| tives have been elected to Congress from the 

South. When we reflect upon how bitter has 
| been the Democratic press in its attack all over 
| the country upon every measure looking to the 
| enfranchisement of the colored people, and then 

find it so quiet in regard to the almost certain 
appearance of colored men in the councils of 
the highest !uw working power in the land, we 
| Mustconfess to great astonishment. Some 

time ago, there was not a Democratic journal! iu 
the land scarcely bet would have set up mourn 
falhowl, “While the lamp holds out to baro, 
the vilest ginner may return.’ — 











FOREIGN. 


ep 


Hon. John Jay, the American Minister at 


With this single suggestion, the editor of | Vienna, gave on 15th inst , &dinner to Lieut. 


tion, may be found such veteran warriors as the Independent, and progident of “The! General Sheridac. 


Union Woman's Suffrage Society,” is content 
to leave the plan of union to take its priucipal 


Many distinguished per- 


| gone were present, amorgihem was Baron Von 


shaping from the hands of *‘The American | Buert, the Premrer. 


Woman Saffrage Association.” ' 


Some dispatches hiave heen found in a captur- 


That this well meant effort at conciliation  ©4 bslloon which it is said will compromise the 


and union among reformers who aim to accom. | 9¥trality of Switzerland. 


plish the same great object, and employ the 


The London Times is sure that the captare 


same meseures, and between whom there is no | °! Paris will not end the war. 


essential difference of opinion, ought to succeed 


few will deny, but, whether what ought to be, | 2°!‘ling out so long 


| Moltke deplores the foliy of the French in 


He thinks they ouvht to 


will be, in this case, is quite open to doubt. | Fite ons Tae Spaismen the devastation of their 


There cannot, however, be any harm in making 
the endeavor.—Ep. New Nationa Era. 
en a am, A Aallbi ibh tae Deiat ETT 
Learn from Your Enemies. 


We believe that to learn from your enemies | 


‘ 


_is a motto the force of which President Grant 


will appreciate. He considers us an enemy. | 
Now let him take from us the advice to read | 
the Hon. Horace Greeley’s letter to Mr. Sew- 
ard, dissolving the partnership between Seward, | 
Weed & Greviey: bet him read and inwardly 
‘ 
Mr. Dawa is verily a good hater, for he allows | 
no opportunity to pass in which he does not , 
vomit forth his pent-up venom upon President , 
Grant. The Sun daily teems with flings and 


| innuendoes which may be regarded as only a. 


short remove from blackguardism. We have | 
read gnd re-read the above, and woe must con- 

fess that we do not see the point. The Presi- 
dent may consider Dana an enemy. Be this | 
as it may, certain it is that no such relation as 
formerly existed between Messrs. Srwarp, 
Weep, and Garetey was ever known to exist 
between Mr. Dana and General Grant. Mr. 
Dana assumes too much. His advice is wholly 





colored men in office is fewer, considering the | Country by the press and politicians in the in- | gratuitous. 


Is tue Conreperacy Stit, Axtve?—It is | 


ought to be given to the colored applicant— coalition. Will they not also give us the names known that Jefferson Davis recently delivered | 
pot because he is colored, nor because his com- of the Republican members of the Forty- | 0 address before the ‘‘ Lee Memorial Conven. 
petitor is white, but as a reparation of the in- | Second Congress who are parties to this nice | tion’’ at Richmond, Virginia. 


He commenced 
his address in these words: ‘*Soldiers and| 


is done, we propose to discredit the whole af-| Sailors of the Confederacy, comrades and | 
fair. | friends.”” The West Point (Virginia) Herald, 

| in giving an account of this gathering, calls | 
| the arch-rebel chief ‘‘ President Davis.” 
We have received the first number of paper what is Mr. Davis President? Is the Coufede- | 
officee—black men should be preferred in all | just started in Columbia, South Carolina, called | "*¢Y *till alive ? 
the Datly Union. Yn his salutatory the editor | 


of! 


—_—_————— 
Postmaster General Cresswell has arranged | 


| country 


It is beeoming more and more spparentf rom 
day to day that Bismarck and King William 
intend to restore Napoleon to the Throse of 
France. 

Recruiting for the Preneh service at Stras- 
burg has been broken pp by the Prussians. 

General Trochu tells the French army, that 
there are only 200,000 PRyssian soldiers sur 
rounding Paris, and that thea are spread over 
am area of over sixty milex, 


i ‘ 
| Upon the persons of the Gerniag pr.soners 
captured near Orleans was foun Bag 


tities of French jewelry. 

The charches in France give up their hots 
to be cast into cannon. 

The suffering ia Paris on ace unt of huncer 
and cold is said to be widespread ani stil! on 
‘the increase. Poor misguided people. 

The Prussians complain about the tone of 
the Belgian press. The reply of the Belgian 
Government is, that the press in that conutry 
is constitutionally free. $ 
~The French a imy of Leiie is aj parently, ain 
ing strength, and is making itself felt. It. is 
giving Moltke some trouble. ” 

The Duke of Aosta is elected King of Spain. 
The vate stood in the cortes 19! for, to 120 
against. 

Jast at this time there is much excitement in 
Engl, od on account of what is there called the 
insolent demands of Russia. Extensive war 
preparations are going forward there. 

Stocks and securities on account of the im- 
minence of war with Russia are declining in 
England and breadstuffs are advancing. 

All the great powers of Europe now seem 
unwilling to reconsider the Paris treaty of 
1356. 

The London Times says, that should Russia 


\ 


We shall sustain the principles and the policy | With the North German Union for the trans: | Put ® fleet in the Black Sea, Turkey will sweep 


of the Republican party, and shall defend our 

opinions upon any subjects without first ma- 

king an apology for holding them. 
eel) 


An lows farmer sent his boy into the house 
to build a fire for dinner. The boy built the 
Srey sod nom Sie Seeman, cage Ht will sat, S209) 
to build a new house as well as the old one. 





mission of letters to Egypt, Malta, Tunis, and 
Tripoli in the German mails via Brindisi, Italy. 
This puts an end to our arrangement with Eo- 
gland for the transportation of these mails. It 
is not required that prepayment of postage be 
made to Alexandria, Malte, and Tunis but toall 
other points prepayment must be made. 





it off, and that should she not be able to do so, 
} England and the other great powers will help 
her. 


Oakey Hall, Peter B. Sweeney pronounces 

‘a useful man” for Tammany. because he ‘‘is 
ete ready to make a speech, and will make 
| any kind of a speech we tell him to.” 
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LOCAL ITEMS. 








—_—— 


Arch Bishop Spaulding is to have an ovation 
on Thanksgiving day in this city. Extensive | 
arrangements are being made by the Catholic | 
Societies to muke this a grand affair. 


The question of extending the Metropolitan 
railroad to Bladensburg ie now being agitated. 





The house of Mr. Philips, a Washington 
lawyer, residing on Sixteenth-and-a half street, 
was entered by burglars on Saturday morning | 
last. They obtained a quantity of silverware 
and other valuable property. 


The injunction sought for by Messrs. Corco- | 
ran, Riggs, and others, to prevent the reducing 
of the grade on Fifteenth street, between Penn.- | 
sylvania and New York avenues, was not 


vranted , and the work has been resumed. 
A number of ladies connected with St. John’s | 
Episcopal) Church, on Pennsylvania avenue, 
between Nineteenth and Twentieth 
have established a foundling hospital. 


streets, 
This asylum is provided with eleven beds, | 
und none has two occupants. | 

On Sunday morning last the first precinct 
station-house was discevered to be on fire, | 
caused by a defective flue. The flames were | 
soon extinguished, and not much damage was | 
dene to the building 

the pastor of the Fourth Baptist Charch, 
Kev. P. Warren, has resigned on account of | 
ii] b-alth, to take effect December 15th. 

The arch over Tiber creek, on Pennsylvania 
avenue, is to be covered with vulcanized pave- | 
ment procured in Philadelphia. Gen. Michler 
approves of the plan | 

A Carnivat.—The daily papers have pro- | 
posed, and are urging the people to get up 4 | 
carnival in this city as a celebration on the | 
eompletion of paving Pennsylvania avenue 
The citizens generally favor the project 


ty i _ 
RNevrenune Reform. 


' 


there is a good deal of what may be called | 
clap-trap in the monthing of these words— | 
“revenue reform’’—at this time. Some of the | 
old political backs who have not been heard of | 
for twenty years are again on the allert, having | 
eome to the surface, and now propose to form 

a new party yclept ‘revenue reform.” 

We affirm that every reform of this nature | 
that can be wisely effected will be accomplished | 
by the Republican party. Let us see, says the 
Reform League, published at Boston, what will 
be the elements of the question and what may 
be done. 

On the Ist of January, 1871, the population 
ot the United States will be net leas than 
51,000,000, upon which the nominal rate of in- 
crease is 3¢ per cent. per annum. The debt 
will not exceed $2,300,000,000, and may be less. 
Che interest upon the debt, supposing the bonds 
which are owned by the Government to be can- 
celed, will be less than $115,000,000. per annum. 
The expense of the Govenment, including a 
pension list of near! $30,000,000, ought to be, 
and probably will be, less than $160,000, 000. 
The revenue of the Government, prior to Octo- 
ber 1, was over $400,000,000 per annum, and it. 
is not likely that any legislation yet effected 
will reduce it as much as the framers of the 
laws intended or expect. This has been the 
fact every time that redaction has been at- 
tempted; and while the Committee of Ways 
und Means was employed in framing the law 
lately passed, with a view to a reduction of 
about $40,000,000 on last year’s receipts from 
internal revenue, there was a gain of fully 
340,000,000, as compared with the last year. 

We, therefore, assame that there may be a 
large surplus to apply to the abatement of taxes 
next winter, if the attempt shall then be made 
to bring the revenue down to $328,000,000 per 
annum, or $8 per capita in the year 1871. 

—— . 

President Woolsey and most of the Profes- 
sors at Yale have sent a joint letter to Ex-Sec- 
retary Cox approving his policy while im the 
interior Department and bis reason for retiring 
from the ofice.-~ Exchange. 


No one will question the right of the Profes- 
sors at Yale to upprove the policy of Mr. Cox 
while in the Interior Department ; nor will any 
one object to their approval of his reason for 
reuring. But the letter in question is # signif- 
cant indication of one patent fact, that grave 
Professors are the poorest informed men upon 
public affairs of any class of intelligent per- 
sons in the country. In this instance the hasty 
approval of the Yale Professorship will simply 


rebound upon themselves. 
= = 


New Publications, 


The Adlantic Monthly for December is re- 
ceived. It has its usual variety of interesting 
reading matter. It contains, exclusive of re- 
viewe and literary notices, as follows: Con- 
fessions of a Patent Medicine Mao ; The Prayer 
Seeker; Oldtown Firesides ; Resemblances be- 
tween the Budhist and the Roman Catholic 
Religions; Joseph and his Friend ; A Strip of | 
Blue; Black Christmas at Dix Dove ; Travel- 
ling Companions; A Plea fur Silence ; A Foot 
on Colorado Desert ; Rudolpb--a Monograph ; 
indian Summer ; The Miracle Play of 1870 in 
Bethlehem, N. H ; Zlitting; A Virginian in 
New England Thirty Years Ago; John Bull | 
at Feed, &e., &c. 

Boston: Fields, Osgood & Vo. 

Se a SS a 


Unquestionably the best sustained work of the | 
kind in the World.’’ 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, | 


Notices of the Press. 

A travels are printed in the | 
han appear perpetually in | 
e. ‘They are read with equal | 
tisfaction by boys of every grade 
to eighty. Its scientific papers, | 
while su ently profeund to demand the atten- 
tion ef-the learned, are yet admirably adapted 
to the popular understanding, and designed as , 
wuch to diffuse correct information concerning 
















Harper's Mag 
interest and 


~“curreat scientific discovery as it could be if it , 


was the organ of the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge.” The great design of | 
Harper's is to give correct information and ra- | 
tional amusement te the great masses of the | 
people. There are few intelligent American | 
families in which Harper’s Magazine would not | 
he an appreciated and highly-weleome . 
‘There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent | 
ceading family can less afford to be without. | 
Many Magezines are accumulated. Herper’s is} 
edited. 


its articles and mechanical execution. There is 


a ) ublished. There is | cure one under our liberal proposition. 
not a cheaper Magazine p ular Magazine in | burden, being distributed, will be light for each 


not, confessedly, a more po 
the world. —New England Homestead. 
It is one of the wonders of jourvalism—the 
editorial management of Harper s.—The N 
N.Y. 


leon 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1871 
Termes: 

Harper's Magazine, one year.........-- $4.00 

Au extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
cr Bazar, will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4 each, In one remittance: 
vr six copies for $20, without extra copy- 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Buzar, to one address for one year, $10; or 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7. / 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
meee 41 volumes, in neat cloth binding, 
will be sent by express, freight at expense 0 
purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Single vol- 
umes, by mail, postpaid, $8. Cloth cases, for 
binding, 58 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is 24 cents 
a year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post-office. 


Address 
jt HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| ($376) we will send 160 copies of our paper one 


here is uot a Magazine that is — | out an Organ that cannot obtain the requisite 
which ehows more intelligent pains expen on | 


; | worth of his money in addition to securing a good 


f of entertaining 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


We want the New Nationat Era to| 
circulate everywhere and to be read by 
everybody. The following 


BE” BBE Wa EO) we we 
are offered as an extra inducement to ob- 
tain subscribers: 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Stee] Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up | 


onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 


dollars, and the impressions sel! for three dol- 
lars each. 

That it is the sxesr published likeness of our 
patriotic President the following testimonials, 
from among scores of a similar character, fully 
attest 


From President Grant : 


I regard Mr. LittleGield's portrait of myself as 
the best ever engraved. U.S. Grayrt. 


From Mrs. Grant : 
It is a splendid portrait. Jotia Grant. 


From the General's Father : 


I do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to 
any I have ever seen. Jessk Grant. 


From the General's Brother : 
Littlefield’s engraved portrait of my brother 
is an excellent likeness, and the best I have seen. 
O. S. Grant. 
From the Brother-in-Law of the General : 
It is the best likeness of the General extant. 
F. T. Dent. 
From Senator Sumner. 
Boston, September 21, 1867. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for the engraving of 
General Grant, which is excellent in every re- 
spect. 
Faithfully, yours, CuarR.es SuMNFR. 
From Gen. George G. Meade. 


The likeness is excellent, the expression ad- 
mirable, and the engraving, as a work of art, 
worthy of all commendation bestowed upon it by 
artists Very truly, yours, 

go. G. Meanr, 
Major General U.S. A. 


From General O. O. Howard. 


War Department, 
Boereav or RercGers AND ABANDONED LanDs, 
Washington, September 19, 1867. 
J. H. Lirrverigitp, Esq.: Dear Sir—When 
your portrait of General Grant was presented to 
me, I was struck with the excellent likeness. 1 
admired it so much that I purchased a copy im- 
mediately. 
I take great pleasure in concurring in the 
commendations of General Meade and others. 
Very truly, yours, 0. O. Howarp. 


_-— 


Or, for two subscribers with the money, ($5,) 
we will send two copies of the paper and one 
copy of 


The American Agriculturist, 


one year, as a premium, to be mailed direct 
from the publishers. 

The Acricctrcrist is a valuable Magazine, 
published monthly, containing 44 large pages, 
adapted to the Farm, Garden and Household, 
handsomely illustrated, and the subscription 
price for the Magazine alone is $1.50. 


Inducement Extraordinary! 


AN ORGAN 
FOR EVERY CHURCH. 


We make the following UNPARALLED 
PROPOSITION to all Churches which have not 
a good ORGAN, and desire to procure one: 

For a club of 90 subscribers with the money 
($225) we will send 90 copies of our paper one 
year, and present the getter up of the club with 
ene of S. D. & H. W. Smith's five octave, single 
reed, 


CONSERVATORY ORGANS, 





In solid Black Walnut, paneled case, with im- | 
proved Swell, Tremolo, and Metalic Blow Peda!a; | 
the price of which is one hundred dollars. 


For a club of 160 subscribers and the moucy 


years and present asa premium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


Five Octave Double-Reed Organs, 


in solid Black Walnut case, containing the Im- 
proved Swell, Tremolo, Metallic Blow, Pedals, 
Manual, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, which 
nearly doubles the powerof the instrament. The 
price of this organ is $175. 


For a club of 175 subscribers and the money 
($437.50) we will send 176 copies of our paper 
one yearand present asa premium one of Smith's 
celebrated 


American Church Organs, 


Five Octave, Double Reed, Oak Case, and Six 
Stops, viz: Diapason, Diapason Forte, Princi- 
pal, Principal Forte, Vox Celestis, and Tremolo. 





This is an excellent instrument for church uses, | 
and sells for $200. 


$1,000 PEDAL ORGAN. 


This is a magnificent instrument, suitable for | 
large churches and music halls. It has Two | 
Manuals, Five Octaves, Four Sets of Reeds, Two 
Octaves of Pedals, and Sixteen Stops. The | 
manafacturer’s price is $1,000. 

We will present one of these splendid Organs 
to any person who shall procure and forward to | 
us a club of 800 subscribers with the money, | 
(2,000,) and will also furnish 800 copies of the | 
New Nationat Hira one year. 





i 


| 





Subscribers from different places will be re- 
ceived on either of the above clubs; and two 
subscribers for six months will be counted the 
same as one for a year. 

Any other priced instrument made by this 
celebrated firm, in Boston, will be given asa pre- 
mium at proportionate rates. 

There is scarcely a church in the country with- 


number of subscribers with a little effort to se- 
The 


| individual, and every subscriber will get the 


i Pills to — the desired effect : two of them | 


eS en a a el ce 
5 IS 
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; Nv RS. ELIZABETH FE. COOLEY, 
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HOOFLAND'S | his well-known, commodious, and elegant 
: | house will, on the 1st of November, 1870, be re- 
German Bitters, | opened, when Mr. St. CLair Davis, the popular 
| proprietor, will be most happy to see his friends 
HOOFLAND’S | and the public generally. The house will be con- 
ducted on the European plan. The table will 
GERMAN TOVIC be supplied with the delicacies of the season. 
| Terms reasonable. Choice Wines, Liquors, and 
HOOFLAND'S | Cigars at the bar. oct27-8m* 
PODOPHYLLIN PILLS. CROMWELL HOUSE. 
. HOOFLAND'S “ EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILEGES FOR ALL,” 
GREEK OIL. ny 


| DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 
ee 271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
HOOFLAND's (Corner of Villere Street, ) 


NEW ORLEANS. 
ey 4 eT 
GERMAN BITTERS, 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of any kind, | sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, &c., 
Is different from all others. It is composed of | left in my charge. syit-tm. 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, “POWELL HOUSE,” 
Herbs, and Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, 1, eyoypgoN STREET, NEAR HOUSTON 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the | NEW YORK 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one | oe " , 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained asmuch! hig House possesses attractions superior to 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal- any other of its class in the city, having been 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used | neviy jain’ ding praia ch age Fos 3 = 
. . ° . . . |; Deds, and dbeddin . 18 Dea wi 
in this Bitters are —— Germany, their vital hot air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold 
principles extracted in that country by a scien- | water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory is airy, neatly a. oe arranged for the 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- , promotion of health, and ie desi inti 
A ei “ : . | for the comfort and convenience of respectable 
tled. Containing no spirituous Ingredients, this | families. The locatidn is central, and Coad. 
Bitters is free from the objections urged again-' tion to a quiet and respectable neighborhood, it 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- | possesses the advantage of being within a few 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk- | minutes’ walk of the principal churches, and 


: _,...| Very near the main line of city railroads. Asan 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have example of the assiduous care to provide for the 
any but a beneficial effect. 


public wants, the undersigned respectfully calls 
hs the attention of persons visiting the city to the ' 


oad Powe House, and solicits their TR a 
HOOFLAND’S ELL, 


GERMAN TONIC. ste 


Proorietor. 
Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 

treme bitters, and is intended for use in cases 
when some alcoholic stimulant is required in 
connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 
ters. Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle ofthe Bitters, combined with pure SANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of | qug1s-ly. 
the Tonic is $1.60 per Bottle, which many per. ~ 
sons think too high. They must take into con. | 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article cuuld 
be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 
better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
ele? A medicinal preparation should contain 
none but the best ingredients ; and they who ex- | gessious vpon 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 
They are the Greatest Known 

Remedies Bees 

ro 1 Ml "ODE pe | THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

FOR LIVER COMPLAINT, ~DYSPEPSIA, auto 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, JAUNDICE, 


| Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, Editor. 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 


A PAPER FOR EVERY SUNDAY. 


ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, | JUST THE THING FOR INFANT CLASSES 1! 
and all diseases arising from a disordered Liver, The Little Ones are Delighted with it! 


Stomach, or Impurity of the Blood. | Jt is an Tlustrated Paper, for every Sunday, for Infant 





Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 





augl8-ly. 


WM. P. POWELL, 
Attorney & Solicitor, Notary Public 
AND 
COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS FOR*-NEW 
ENGLAND AND OTHER STATES. 


Passports, Naturalization Papers, and Proe- 
tections Procured. 


NOTED AND EXTENDED 
OFFICE: 

No. 153 Thompson Street, near Houston, 
NEW YORK. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


MISSION SCHOGL, 


VICKSBURG, MISS., 
BUILDINGS ON CHERRY STRERT, 
North of Firat Fast Street 


first Monday in October and close jourth 
Thursday in June, 





PROTESTS 


The Freedmen ant their childven are earnestly iavited to 
avail themselves of the retigions and educational advantages 


there afloided 
W. H. BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent of Mission, 


nolif 


Scholars. Each weekly number coutains a cat, and two 
y ; iginal ato by the Editor. 
Read the following symptoms: j "teams —30 conts a year; clubs of 25 copies and upwards, 20 
| cents each, Sent for December, on trial, for one cent per copy. 
,] Constipation, fend stamp for sample copy to 
Viatulence, Inward ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Piles, Fullness or | jan Lf Chicago, Ril, 


Blood to the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour 
Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at the 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 













Hurned or Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at' $452 . ousands ¥ 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations | i209 ~é ere " M 2 adel 
sag in a hain hy og oy of mee 535 -% 
Jots or webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull! Z.i27 
Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, | A: ze2 WHAT ARE THEY? 
Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain § ¢% 225 : 
in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, ' BcE=5 & 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, S588 , | 
Burning in the Flesh, Con $3 522 / 
stant —. of Aises F 
ne, an reat bete~ ; 
Jepression of begat! E 
ge aires as 
All these indicate Disease of the Liver or Di- iia: 
gestive Organs combined with impure Blood. cece >. , 
The use of the Bitters or Tonic will soon cause esee- $ 
the above symptoms to disappear, and the pa- 6 a EZ 4H 
tient will become well and healthy. vFEas a8 
te esis . 
OOFLAND” Pes: 
DR. H S wae fs TukY ARE NOT A VILE 5 sf 
3s | 
GREEK OIL. = § &2iFancy oORINK,’s 


Made ot Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and. 
Refuse Liquors, doctored, spiced, and sweetened to 
please the tusie, called ** Tonics” “ Appetizers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., thatlead th. tippler on todrunkenness aad 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made from the Native 


Lightning Cure for all kinds of Pains and Aches 
Apptiep Exrernatiy.—lIt will cure all kinds 


of Pains and Aches, such as Kheumatisin, Neu Fey ng f Celidocnie, ree oan 
ralgia, Toothache, Ch SORIFIEE and LIFE-GIVING 


ilblains, Sprains, Bruises, 
Frost Bites, Headaches, Pains in the Back and 
Loinz, Pains in the Joints or Limbs, Stings of 
Insects, Ringworms, etc. 


Taken Iwrenvatty.—It will cure Kidney Com- | 
plaints, Backaches, Sick Headaches, Colic, Dys- | 
entery, Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, Cholera r Inflammatory and Chronic 
Morbus, Cramps and Pains in the Stomach, tism, and Gout, Dyspepsia, or Indi 
Fever and Ague, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, cic. pious, Rew wl — mgs, en 
Bladder, these Bitters have been most successful. 
Such Diseases are caused by Vitiated Blood, 
which is generally produced by derangement of the 


OR HOOFLAND’S | P¥On SEIN. DISEASES,—Eruptions, ‘Tettr, 
Eyes, ry: 


PODOPHYLLIN - sole Dinas blotches Bpeses Pisiplen 


¥ , Ring-W Scald H Sore 
peg a ee loner the Skin, Humors 
Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. | 


d Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and carried out of the system ina 
The most powerfal, yet innocent, Vegetable 
Cathartic known. 


° 
a perfect Renovator aud Invigorator of baa an carry- 
ing off all poisonous matter, and restoring the blood toa 
healthy condition. No nm can take these 
according to directions, and remain long unwell. 

$100 will be given for an incurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, aud the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 
repair. 


sttime by the use of these Bitters. One bottle in 
pa cases will convince the most incredulous of theix 
curative effects, 
2 PSLA. OR IN DIGESTION, Headache, 
| on — Shoulders, Copeee, Se of Meath Bil: 
Dizziness, Sour Stomach, Bad ‘Taste in the Mc 1 
| Hous Attacks, Delyhtation of the Heart, Copious Dis- 
charges of Urine, Pain in the regions of the Kidneys, 
and a hundred other painful symptoms, which are 
offsprings of Dyspepsia, are by these Bitters. 
‘ ne the Vitrated Blood whenever you find its im- 
purities burstmg through the skin in Prmples, ——s, 
or Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and elug- 


it is not necessary to take a handful of these 


° : : : veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your 
‘act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, {iit {nittell you when, Keep the blood pare and the 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The jea«tth of the system will fgllow 


orate aati 

PIN, TAPE, and other WORKMB, lurking in the 
of 80 many thousands, are effectually destroy: aad 
ie oved, 
: For mai directions, read carefully the eireu! lar around 
each bottle, printed in four languages—Engliah, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish. 

J. WALKER. Proprietor, 32 & 34 Commerce Street, 
ht. B. MeDONALD & Co,, 

Druggists, and Gen. ta 


rincipal ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Aleo- 
Solis xtract of Mandrake, which is by many | 
times more powerful, aeting and searching than | 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar action is upon 
the Liver, cleansing it speedily from al! obstruc- 
tions, with all the power of Mercury, yet free 
from the injurious results attached to the use of 


New York. 


. Sag Francisco, California, 32 & 34 Commerce St. ‘ 
that mineral. ; ; pg suLL bY ALL DRUGGLSTS AND DEALERS. 
For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic je 20-Am 


is indicated, these Pills will give entire satistac fesse enemies 
tion in every case. They N vRR FAIL. All About the Publie Lands, 

In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and “= 
Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland's ‘German ‘onic; HAWES’ MANUALOF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
should be used in connection with the Pills. | —— 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds Tells all About the Public Lands. 





| Organ for his church. 
OR SALE. 


} 
| 
} — 
The property occupied by the undersigned 
| while Stperintendent of the heeey Farm, adjoin- 
ing the property of Mr. Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
on the | pw one road. Terms reasonable. 
Apply to L. E. SLEIGH. 


Ais] 


Demorest’s Young America, for December, 
is sparkling as ever. Provident fathers and 
mothers, who wisb to cultivate the mental ap- 
petites of their children and provide for the 
amusement, will find a rich feast for boys and 
girls in each successive issue of Young America. 

The December number, besides its usual array 
stories, engravings, puzzles, 
music, poems, etc., has a complete suit of full- 
size patterns foradoll. Extraordinary remi- 
ums are offered to each subscriber, one of which 





: bromo; or, for two subscriptions, 
i» sot somo, and splendid premiums for clubs 
Yearly, $1.50. Address W. Jennings Deme- 








rest, 836 Broadway New York. 


up the system. The Bitters or Tonic purities : 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, reguiates the == It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. — veyed. 
Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and | It tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no | tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
i cen retain its hold, or ever assail you. _, stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
These icines are sold by all Druggists and | cultural College or Revolutionary Land Serip. 
Dealers in Medicines everywhere. It tells how public grants of Land to States 
R llect that it is DR. HOOFLAND’S GER- and Corporat ions, for railroads, canals, schools, 
MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used | U"iversities and other purposes, are adjusted. 
and highly recommended, and do not allow the | It tells how to take up government land under 
Druggist to induce you to take anything else that the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
he may say is just because he makes a | With blank furms, fees, &c., Dugas 
r profit on it, ese Remedies will be sent |. It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
by Caan to any locality, upon application to | lic lands are. 
the Principal Office, at the Gernian Medicine| [ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
Store, No. 681 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘* RACE OR 


< COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE upon 80 or 160 
CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, sewn wae UNOCCUPIED 2 — BY PaY- 
‘ ING $5 to $10 powN, aND to’ $20 IN Five 
Formerly C. M, JACKSON & CO, rea. 
These Remedies are Sale by Druggists,' It tells what are the rights of ers in 
and prot nerd atvebine ' re rd to the acquisition of the ible fonds. 
the United States, Canadas pos ttells about Mineral Lands and Mining Olaims. 
he ’ 4 








} 
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Socteaeedionctantnetline ne 


Usvrep Stares Sexare Cuamsre, 


Wasuineton, May 25, 1868. 
have carefully examined the | 


pemgeeees teem EW NATIONAL BRA 


_ In addition to complete and authentic instrac- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 


The a 
Seaveyrine Manvat. 
and findi t a most inval 


contains a carefully pre 


Surveyor and La 

shoul 

higher institutions of a in the country. 
8. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com. on Public Lands 


| Boox of the Public Land PT, 
System of the United 


pared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for ac Dining titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 


GEO. W. JULIAN, — 


Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands 


Wasutnoton, Feb. 3, 1868. 


£2 <5 PRETEEN A stitial allie ihe REA eng ke see Goh BOA 


RN N= ne a te a 


‘PROSPECTUS | 


oF THE 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Narionat Era will partake of a two- 


wyer in the land States, ani | fold nature--that of an Advocate and an Educator. 
find a place in all theschool librariesand Asan Advocate, 


it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
_ pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 


Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ae » ty te conn Nags an oe a yon | ums will be an especial medium for the effective 


in 
ject-matter while it was in p 


tion, and I, diffusion of right principles and much-needed in- 


take pleasure in certifying that it is a work ot struction, and for the inculcation of those habits of 


States | 


| industry, economy, and self-reliance which con- 


Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. | and energy to free government, insuring in return 


Hawes may 
promptly. DMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Surverine Mawnvat, carefully wra 


rely upon receiving their copies 
7 ee 


| blessings to the governed. 
| While the editors of the New Nationai Ea are 


ed, | colc s . . : 
will be promptly sent by meil, > sail rod colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 


receipt of THREE DOLL«Rs. 


Money should be sent in P. 0. money orders, 


istered | drafts. 
— ——— — J. HH. HAWES 
Washington, D. é 


| colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
| discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
_ the country by any of its citizens. Communica: 
| tions suitable for publication in these columns, 














; | This Manual contains 230 octavo printed | to 
America, and the West Indies. wes ronel t tinted paper, and is haniuindehount 
jan L-cowly F ‘in ol It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 


--} *Democ: 
Senate would tain 74 bers 
The Senators elvct from Georgia have not been aimiited to 
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will give its hearty support to that party without 
| teserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi. 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi 

ble support of those principles of justice ‘and 





organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


| By education the people of a free Government, 
| such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
| fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
| and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
| must lend its energies and its power to the work 
| of educating that people. Especially is the 
| agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
, in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
fever by their more favored brethren of the 
| free States. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
| during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
| report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
‘and 89,731 in the Sunday sehools, employing 
| 6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
| The educational department of this paper will 
| contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
| cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
| making the New Nattonat Era a valuable aux- 


iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
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ae ; | at largely effective thro h the enlightening and 
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Sif : 14—Jobu B. Packer. , and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
9—Samuel P. Morrill Pa ny 4 J. Heldeman.* | be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
i atog eg AR er gee Morvell. | ag the means in the use of which, under God, 
6—Eugene Hale. 18—Wm. H. armstrong, | we are to compass these achievements which 
: land. ana bf —— | furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
a eae y 21—John Covode. of our claim to impartial treatment and fair 
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epends in no small degree upon the diversity 
_of their iudusdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 
; workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steum boat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
| our color or former condition, since all that can 


ou. we ; * | 2~Luke P. Poland. be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
4—George C. McKee, | $~Worthington C. Smith.’ | ful performances of the contract made, and thc 
b—L. W. Perce. tamemeen ea an employee mera mp and — sunneer 
‘ | ace H. Platt, . | sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 

1 —Rrasius Welln | 3 Charles - Borer. “spin which in its proseriptive regulations denies 
2--Qusteves burg “T secoweng us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
ro —- - t H. — = Willen, pn be toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
6—Samuel 8. Burdett. | 7—~Lewis McKenzie. pective good which we and other laboring classes 
¢-—Rohers ©. Van Horn, 8. } oe : see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
8—John . Benjamin 1—Isaac H. Duvall. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
o~Devid F. Dyer. | 2—James @. McGrew nessee, Georgia, and 8, promising that 
=. Sicha 8. Witeber our strong and labor-hardened hands, our intel- 
oT ae 1—Halbert &. Paine lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
1-Themee Fitch 3-David “4 education, and our purposes a. doubly — 
_ re anya 7 by considerate treatment and the prospect o 
1—yaces a | Shas: Mécders | FY “Compencation, aball all be given to tne de 
3—Jacob Benton. 6-—Cad. C, Washburn. velopment of the industrial resources of our 
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BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 


Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
te ne and their friends are invited 


G. F. NEEDHAM, 
mh81-tf. 


several States in the interest of our employers.”’ 

The New Nationa Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 
te aid us by their subscriptions and their infla- 
ence. 

The subscription price of the New NarionaL 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance, 

Address pt 
Publishers NEW NATIONAL ERA, 

| Leck Bex Ne. 31. 

Wasnineros, Serr, 1, 1870. . 
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CONSTITUTION 
oP Tae 
NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 
ARTIOLE I. 


Section 1, This organization shall he known as the Na- 
tional La Union, and its jurisdiction shall be confined to 


the Jutiod Ctates, 
ARTICLE It. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations as may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement ot the condi- 
tion ef those who labor for a living. 

Src. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
pers ag | a, provided that reprasea- 

% eit electi irect t paniz 
porate “ ion direct from the urg«nization they 
ARTICLE ITI. 


Sic. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and shall 
hold their office until their successors are daly elected. They 
shal! consist of @ Presidest, Vice President, Recording and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, aud an Executive Commitiee 
of nine members, 

Sac 2. The above-named officers shal! constitute a Bureat 
of gee 3. Th hal 

isc. 3. There shall be one Vice President for each State 
Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be chosen by an 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventi neat their 
next meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National Labor Union shall have power to appoint at their 

lar annual sr 

0 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 
Washington, D. 0- 

APTICLE IV. 


Szc.1. The President shal! preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the “ Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve order and enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custodian of the seal, which shall be affixed to all docu- 
mente emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the various organizations in the several 
States demand. 

_Suc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or ‘isabili- 
ties of the President, perform the duties of bis office. 
ARTICLE V. 

Sc. 1. The Recording Secretary shall keep acorrect ac- 
count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He sbali Gill all biauks, aud write al! or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shail keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall report the conditivn of ihe 
finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, aud per- 
form such other service as may be required by the Natioual 

Union and Bureau of Labor, In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 
Sec. 1. The Treasurer shall receive a!! moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and property 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re 


rt at h i oft oy 
A et ing ¢ Bureau of Labor. He way be 


t with oweb eocuriiy aethe Bureau 
may require, 


ARTICLE VII. 


Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall mect at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the int: rest of tho 
Union may uire. They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They 1 have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations iu the-different Stated. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, jand, loan, building, and co- 
9 tive associations generally, in the different States 
They shail inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how mousy can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. They shail give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unione in bringtug to jus- 
tice those who may rob them of their wages, the bringing 
«bout such legislation in the several States us may Le ve 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the coudition 
of the laboring classes, 

Suc. 2. They uhall regulate the salary of the Presitent, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 

plisb the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Sxc. 3. They shall report annually to the Nations! Labor 
Union the condition of the various orgunizatious, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United States, with 
such recomme’ ons as they may think necessary. 

Sno. 4. They in connection with the President,act as 
agente for the sec g of employment, to labor of ali kiads, 
aud its trauster from one State to another. 

Ssc.6. All communications in relation to business per 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked oa the envelope “official,” and addregaud to che Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Szc. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shal! be suff- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the 
payment of five dollars. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organization to prepore 
an annual statement of the condition of said orgeuigation, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at jeast one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
Natioual Labor Union at its annual mectings. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Sxo.1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
stax of ten cents anaually per member. ‘The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the pam ie ser of the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and ne delegate shall be dliowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax ie 

‘ 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 
Sz0.1. The meeting of the National Labor Uniou shel! bo 
held on the second Munday of December in cach year; aud 
8 com i at 12 M. 
Bxc. 2. Special meetings of the Nationa! Labor Unions may 
— by the President, upon the request of the Bureae of 


ARTICLE X1I.—Onper or Business. 
Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Roll of members, 
Reading of minutes. 
Report of Bureau of Labor 
Report of standing and specia! commiiteci. 
Report of local organizatious 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Src. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered ur amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the Nationa! Latwr Union 
by @ two-third vote of all members present. 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United Siates of 
America. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the wurkingman 
best improve his condition? ‘his question is not Ouly beiug 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world, The universal law of our existeuce is: “Lu the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we uust ia 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be uttained by 
honest, patient toil, 

It should be the aim of every man to become « capitalist; 
that is, every man should try and receive an exchanye fui Lis 
labor, which, by proper y and investment, will, in 
the yan! ary him in the position of thuse on whow he is 
now dependent for a living. At least it should be your us- 
piration to become the owner uf your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want aad poverty. 
As workingmen we can only. possess these biessings by beiug 
industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, aud more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Labor created by your delegares us- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Univun, to advise with 
you upon the best and most speedy nieans to better your 
condition in the United States. 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorg nized, pooriy 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own Welfare. After # careful survey and consideration of 
this vital question, in which we have cousuited the wisdom 
and experieace of the most profound econumists and iabur 
reformers of our times— 

We advise you, lst, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect itself when organized; that is, by beiug or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better Ss your labor. You learn where and Low 
tw invest your r to better advantage. You iearn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that cepital respect your labor. You 
learn how and where to create employment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite Combinua- 
tious, You learn the wants of Jour fellow workmen aad 
how to provide for them. 

In a werd, without organization, you standin danger of 

exterminated. You canuet expect to be protitally 
employed, and the trades will soou die out in the race 
With organization you will find employment, you will torve 
combinations to recognize your claims to work 
withvut restriction because of our color, aud open the way 
for your children to learn trades and move furward in the 
ee of allthe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall you organize? We auswer cali a geueral meeting of tue 
workingmen inevery city aud town, and aiter discussing 
the impurtance of organization, appoint « committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represented, to prepare 
a plan for organization. Whem they have reported a pian, 
then appoint your committee on constitution aud perineucat 
organization. When they report, proceed immediately w 
form yourselves iuto an association, seud a copy of your 
voustitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labour, aod 
= your Charier. We would advise, where there is « suffic- 
t number of any particular branch, that they orgauize 
separate a-sociations. As cach man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa coustitution 
for the rumeut of a carpenters’ association will nut 
euitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it ts im- 
portant that you organize each pranchseparatcly. Five men 
of any one brauch organized, can accompiish more io the 
interest of that particular brauch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches, Mixed organi- 
tations bave always prove . disasterous to the labor refurm 
movement, except in delegated bodies. The above orguui- 
tations referred to, are simple orgauizations for the protec- 
tion of labor and le 

We would call your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unious. Wiile 
these are the most | ficial iationus ef modern tines, 














they require much judgment, and intellectual ability to aiake 
them « success. They seem to be a necessity at this tine 
in order to furnish “KF to colored menin piumuy 


| States in the Union. We could — furnish a general plan vi 
ence, the elevation, and happiness of all people | ors4uization. 


Rach particular ciation must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Wecau only advise you how to organ- 
| ize, when you inform the Bureau what you propose to orgua- 


| ize. Wecan but say the geueral principle is, for exch tan 


to take a given amount of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
} mouthly installments until they have enough to comuiwnce 
business with, so that, by a comfiipation of their money and 
labor, they will torm a capital and busi that will give 
them ai: independent living. In organizations of tus kivd 
no restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their ether relations. Let any may who wi.!, take 
an interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. ose can easily be established in conacc 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” and will bave o 
tendency to strengthen and perpetuate them. Exper ence 
has proved that all men can, by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building assucistion, buy a house tor what he would 
pay rent forone. We shall be pleased to advise you cpou 
the most improved plans of organization. 

4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all questions affecting their interest, 
and battle with the SS mauifveted because of our pe 
culiar position, the National Labor Conveution bas adopted 
the New Era, a weekly journal published in the city of 
berry mer 3 as the or, of the Colored Workiagmen of the 
United States. It shali be our oliject to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in cach State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, valine «f real estate, forms of Ol gai za- 
tion, and to meet all questions, natioual aad local, attecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 

méceasity for such a paper is admitted by all whe are 
the least acquainted with our present didorganized couditicu, 
aud aa it is barely possible to dis. tour labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when the 
necessity demands, take a decided stand iu advising you upon 
all questions that will be to your interest as 4 race, and to 
the good of our common country. 

As we sball oo —~- or cuene again, bg shall travel in 
and through tates to assist you in orgauiziuy all the 
departments of labor, we hope that every man will wake 








himself an agent to take the paper, and sew that his neigh! 
has one also, until it may be found in every house im the 
country. 


course is onward! Let every man put his shoulder to 

the wheel, and victory and success will perch upon our ban- 

All communications must be marked “ oilicial,” and 
ashington, D. C. 


: D. 
P. 8.—Your attention is particularly invited to the Consti- 
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MY PLAY MATE. 
BY JOMY G. WHITTIER. 
The pines were dark on Ramoth bill, 
¢eir songs were soft and low; 
The blossoms in the sweet May wind 
Were falling like the snow. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear; 

The sweetest and the saddest day 
It seemed of all the year. 


For, more to me than birds or flowers, 
M y playmate left her home, 

And took with ber the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom. 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine ; 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


She left usin the bloom of May; 
The constant years told o'er 

Their seasons with as sweet May morns, 
But she came back no more. 


I walk with noiseless feet the round 
Of uneventful years ; 

Still o'er and o'er I sow the spring 
And reap the autumn ears. 


She lives where all the golden year 
The summer roses blow; 

The dusky children of the sun 
Before bere come and go. 


There, haply, with her jeweled hands 
She smooths her silken gown— 

No more the homespun lap wherein 
I shook the walnuts down. 


The wild grapes wait us by the brook, 
The brown nuts on the hill, 

And still the May-day flowers make sweet 
The woods of Follymill. 


The lilies blossom in the pond, 
The bird builds in the tree, 

The dark pines sing on Ramoth hil! 
The slow song of the sea. 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old times seom—- 
If e’er the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams. 


I see her face, I hear ber voice; 
Does she remember mine? 
And what to her is new the boy 
Who fed her father’s kine? 


What cares she that the orioles build 
For other eyes than ours— 

That other hands with nuts are filled, 
And other laps with flowers? 

eA =» pena in the olden time ! 

Jur mossy seat 18 green ; 


Its fringing violets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


The winds, so aweet with birch and fern, 
A aweeter memory blow: 

And there in spring the veeries sing 
The song of long ago. 


And still the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are moaning like the sea— 

The moaning of the sea of change 
Between myself and thee. 


or oo 


KEEPING BAD COMPANY. 


In a small country viilage lived a wealthy 
machinist named Clark. By industry and per- 
severance he had collected a handsome property, 
but he still carried on his business the same as 
before, save that he did not work at the bench, 
having a8 much other business as he could at. 
tend to. Among his workmen wasa youth 
named Nathan Wilder. Nathan was now al- 
most twenty-one naa of age, and had been in 
Mr. Clarke's employ nearly seven years, having 
been bound to fim as an apprentice. He was 
a young man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and was respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. His direct qualities were all , and 
his personal appearance was not only manly, 
but eminently handsome, 

Yet Nathan had one fault. He had con- 
tracted a habit of associating with some of the 
reckless, unpriucipled youths of the towa. He 
loved to go away in the evening and meet them 
at some store or hall, and join with them in 
langh, story, and jest; and bis social nature 
was of that ardent, impulsive kind which leads 
one to join in just such sport as may chance to 
be started. Such a youth would never project 
a bad plan, but should bis companions do so, 
he would be almost sure to join them. Some 
of these youths were low and degraded in eha- 
acter, but yet managed to hold to a certain de- 
gree of respectability through the influence of 
respectable convections. Young Wilder knew 
that they were ‘‘jolly good fellows,” because 
he had heard others say so, and he looked at 
nothing beyond this. He felt sure that nothin 
could induce him to do an evil deed, and wi 
this self assurance he was satisfied. 

‘‘Where now?’ asked Mr. Clark, as Nathan 
was preparing to go out one evening. The 
young man lived with his master, and had been 
a meinber of the family during the whole term, 
thus far, of his apprenticeship. 

“O, just going out to spend the evening with 
a few triends,”’ replied Nathan, with @ slight 
emile. 

“Anything particular going on?’’ pursned 
Mr. Clark. 

‘‘Why, I believe some of the boys think of 
going over to the back village,’’ answered the 
youth, with some hesitation. 

“For what?" 

“Well—there is a sort of a party there to- 
night.” 

***Where ?"’ 

“At Bill MacWayne’s.”’ 

“And did you think of going with them ?’’ 

“Why,” answered Nathan, looking down 
upon the fluor, “I thought if the rest went, I 
should go. I didu't suppose you would for- 
bid it.” 

**No, Nathan, I should not fordid it ; but I 
should not give you my consent, for I should 
hope that you would not go.” 

“But why? A lot of my friends are going, 
and they are only going for a little sport.” 

* But do you know what kind of sport the 
will have before they get back? Now mark 
me, Nathan, I do not wish to deprive you of 
any real pleasure, but 1 do wish to keep you | 
from danger. You know the character of those 
who are going, and you know that they will be | 
very sure to commit some evil d before 
they get back. I heard some of the boys in 
the blacksmith's department talking about it | 
this afternoon. The Peterkin boys will be 
there, and so will the Hamptons and Dumbys. 
You know they will get rum at MacWayne’'s, 
and that they will disturb the peace."’ 

“But [ should not engage im any such thing 
as that,”’ said Nathan, with much earnestness. 
*] never take a part in their doings.” 

**You only go to see the sport eh !’’ queried 
Clark with a significant smile. 

‘* Why—yee—I spose so."’ 

“So I thought. And now I want you to un 
derstand thie thing : ‘ A man is known by the 
company he keeps.’ There is no mistake about 
this. Now you know that most of the 
over in the back village are 
may be ivdustrious and fragal. And you know, | 
too, that the boys in our village go over there 
to have their scrapes because of the poverty 
and ignorance of the people there. Hence the 
very starting point is pot only wrong, but low 
and cruel. Only last week, poor Johnny East- 
man’s fence was torn down, and his barn doors 
carried off, besides several other tricks of the 
same stamp. Perhaps you knew of this.” 

Nathan Wilder bung down his head and 
blushed, and a faint “ yes, sir,” escaped from 
his lips. 

“You were 
Mr. Clark 

‘Yes, sir, 1 was; but I had nothing to do | 
with that—not a thing.” 

“Bat you siood by and laughed to 
done f"’ 

TI couldn't help laughing, sir.’’ 

“Tam sorry, Nathan, that you should have 
thus helped the evil dis osed ones in their 
work. You needu’t look so wooderingly at 
me, for I mean just what I say. These wicked 
boys ask for no ovber pleasure but to cause 
— people pain, and make their companions 
augh. Anything at which you would leugh, 
they would do. Now, J cannot conceive of a 
meaner or more niggardly act than that. Had 
they come and torn down w fence, it would 
net have been half so criminal, morally speak- 
ing, for Easiman is poor, and must such a 
loss very much."’ 

“I know it wae a mean trick, and I would net 
join them in it,’ said Nathan. 

* Bat you stood by and saw them doit?" 

“Yes, sir; because 1 dida't want to come 
home alone.” 

“T anderstand it, Nathan ; and let me assure 


ple 
‘er though they | 





there, weren't you?’ pursued 


see it | 





alone is never to go in the company of any one 
who may do that of which you dbe 


gentleman 
‘that Nathan Wilder’ was. Of course, 
him you were a good youth, and asked him 
what he meant. He then informed me that you 
were with the party who tore down Eastman’s 
fence, and did other things of equal shame and 
sin. He didnot know that you lived in my 
family, and he sp Snape for information, as 
he had seen you often, and supposed you to be 
a fine young man. I hope you willnotgo out 
this evening.’’ 
‘Of course I shall not, if you do not wish 
t.”" 

“ But de you wish to go?” 

The youth hesitatea. The fact was, he had 
been anticipating the sport for two days, and hie 
could not immediately give it up. 

‘Cooper is going,” he said, after some mo- 
ments of thought. 

“ Joseph, do you mean?” 

“ Yea, sir."’ 

‘*T am sorry for it, then, for Joseph Cooper 
I know is akind, generous, honest youth, and 
he ought not thus to ruin hisreputation. You 
look surprised, but I epeak the truth. No man, 
be he ever so pure, can associate long with evil 
companions without loaing his standing among 
respectable people. Why, even you are looked 
upon by some as having a hand in the mischief 
oF which 1 have spoken."’ 

‘‘But people who know me would know 
better,” uttered Nathan, quite confidently. 

‘* How should they know better? You seek 
those evil companions, and are present at their 
evil work. You know who pulled down East 
man’s fence, of course. I don’t mean to ask 
you who did it, but I say you xknow.” 

“ Yes, sir—I do.”’ 

“ And yot were you asked who did it, you 
would not tell.” 

“Of course not. 

**So I supposed. And now look at it: You 
were in the company—one of the party; the 
party did certain deeds, and you must bear 
your share of the blame. But let this pass. 
‘You knew that those young men with whom 

ou would associate are evil-disposed, and you 

now, too, that if they goover to Mac Wayne's 
to-night, they will be up to some sort of mis- 
chief. I think I have said enough to enable 
you to understand the rest. Now you may 
spend the evening with Mabel, or you may go 
over to the hack village, just as you choose."’ 

Nathan Wilder started as he heard these 
words, but before he could make any reply his 
master was gone. But ho was not long left 
alone, for in a moment more a bright-eyed, 
lovely girl of nineteen summers came tripping 
into the room. She was Mr. Clark’s only child. 
Long had the youth loved that fair girl, and he 
knew that she loved him in return, but he had 
not yet the courage to montion the subject to 
his master, for he was only an apprentice now, 
though a few short months would see him free. 
But a strange hope started to life in his bosom 
now. Those last words of the parent, and the 
peculiar tone in which they were spoken, and 
the look which accompanied them, meant some- 


I would not expose acom- 


the thing could not be overlooked now. The 
crime may have been ae to the doers; but 
poor, honest people had suffered heavily. A 
stop should be put to it. 

“J,” said the judge, “can ouly impose a fine 
of twenty dollars, and as I think the enormi 
of the offence demands a heavier penalty, 
must commit Lag » boa tried at the next term 
of the Superior Court.” 

Each of them wan required to give bail in the 

sum of s hundred dollars. Nathan Wilder be- 
came bail for Nee a and the others found bail 
among their friends. : 
That night Nathan went home s wiser man, 
and in his heart he thanked Mr. Clark for the 
counsel he had given. Joseph Cooper went 
home wiser, too, Cat he was miserable and un. 
happy. He now saw what evil company had 
done for him, and he wished that he had been 
wiso before. : 

Within — one 4 the guilty i 
wont and saw Pp ose property ha 
been abused, tee only confessed their 
error, and offered to make reatitu- 
tion, bat they also impl torgiveness, and 
promised to do so ne more. The consequence 
was, that at the next term ofthe court no com- 

laint appoared against the contrite youths 
nly three ringleaders—three reckless, her- 
dened youths—were tried, aad were sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment in the county jail. 

It was a por lesson for yen youth in 
that town, and from that time forth there were 
no more such disturbances of and injur- 
ing of ony ; for the more virtuous of the 
youths had learned how dangerous it was to be 
found in bad company, end had consequently 
withdrawn from all connection with such, 
while the few who were evil in mind and wish 
dared not go alone upon any sueh work, hav- 
ing lost the respectable cloak which the pre- 
secce of decent people bad formerly thrown 
over their deeds. 

In time, Nathan Wilder became the husband 
of Mabel, and a partner in business with Mr. 
Clark.. He is now a middle aged man. and has 
a family of noble children, and no lesson of 
social life does he urge more strongly upon his 
children than the simple truth : ‘‘ A man ts 
known by the compury he kcepe."’ 


From the December Galaxy. 
Some of My Experiences. 





Extracts from the Autobiography of Mr. 
Thurlow Weed. 


THR BORROWED DRES8-CoOAT. 

Iu 1825, while at Washington, I received an 
invitation from Mr. Clay to dinner. Two days 
after the porter of Gadsby’s hotel, where | was 
staying said to me, ‘I hope you will accept 
Mr. Clay's invitation, sir.” Isaid, “How did 
you kow I had aninvitation from Mr. Olay?’’ 
“Oh, sit, the letter came through the office, 
and we all know Mr. Olay’s hand writing.” 
He repeated his hope that I would go, and ad- 
ded, “Gentlemen sometimes come to Washing- 
ton on business without bringing their dress- 
coats with them. Possibly you have forgotten 
yours; if you did, you would do me a great fav- 
or by accepting one I haven’t worn, and which 
would fit you nicely.” The porter, who was 
evidently an observing and sagacious man, had 
divined the truth. I not only had not brought 
a dress-coat, but I did not possess one to bring, 
and really was regretting the necessity of de- 





= ; pe 
‘Are you going out this evening?” the girl 
asked. 

‘*No,”’ he promptly answered. 

“Good. I shall have company, for father 


evening.” 

Half an hour afterwards Joseph Cooper 
called for Nathan to accompany him, but his 
mission was fruitless. He urged, and urged, 
but Nathan said *‘No."’ 

“* When will you go?" asked Cooper. 

“ Never again on any more such scrapes, and 
I advise you to follow my plan.” 

Cooper at length found that the youth was in 
earnest, and with a derisive laugh he went his 


way. 

We need not tell how Nathan Wilder spent 
the evening, nor how happy he was. But one 
thing we wil state: Very late, after many very 
meaningless things had been talked about, Na- 
than arrived at a point where he tound courage 
to ask Mabel if she thought her fa*her would 
ever consent to receive him for a son-in-law. 

“He has spoken with me on the subject,” 
answered the maiden, frankly and firmly, “and 
he told me that if you made as goud a man, 
morally and socially, as you had thus far been 
as a boy and youth, he should be happy to seo 
me your wife.” % 

For some moments after that the youth 
thought more than he spoke, and the glisteuing 
tears that stood in his eyes told how deep were 
his feelings. -— 


On the following morning Nathan went early 
to the shop, happy and buoyant. About an 
hour afterwards Joseph Cooper made his ap- 
pearance, looking sleepy, and with a pale face. 

“Well, Joe,” said 
time did you have last night?'’ 

‘*Glorious—glorious !" cried Cooper. ‘‘Rum 
enough, though, and I was fool enough to drink 
some." 

This last tone was spoken in a changed 
tone. 

“Why, I did not known that you ever 
drank!" said Nathan, with much surprise. 

‘*I don't like to; but I had to do it last 
night. They hung on so, that I couldn’t get 
rid of it.” 

“Ab, Joe, you'd better have taken my ad- 
vice last night ’’ 

‘* And how long is it smce you bave become 
so nice 7” asked Cooper, with some irony. 

“Only since lest evening,” kindly replied 
Nathan, ‘‘and even then became so only 
from the plain advice and counsel of another.” 

** Bat we had some rare sport *’ 

‘* And what kind of sport was it?’’ 


and mother are both going out to spend the! 


athan, “what sort of a) 


clining the invitation for thatreason. But the 
| porter urged his offer with such kinkness and 
| delicacy, that 1 accepted both coat and the in- 
| vitation. 

General Jacksen, in 1828, succeeded Mr. 
Adams as President. From that time until 
1840, during the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren, a period of twelve years, 1 
was not again in Washington. In the latter 
year, upon the election of General Harrison, | 
| again visited the city, and, passing through 
the Treasury Department, I encountered my 
old friend Brady, the thoughtful porter, whose 
coat | had worn to Mr. Clay's dinner, with 
whom I exchanged a very hearty greeting. He 
informed me that he had received a clerkship 
| in the Department from General Jackson, but, 
as the “spoils belonged to the victors,'’ he 
now expected to lose his place. After parting 
with him I went to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and related to him the peculiar obliga. 
tion under which I had formerly placed myself 
i to the friendly porter, adding, what I was quite 
| sure he would find to be true, that he was a 
very capable and faithful clerk. The Secre- 
tary was amused at the nature of the obligation 
{ had incurred years before, and cheerfully 
consented to retain my old friend in his situa- 
tion. 

In 1843, while at Washington, the Hon. D. 
D. Barnard, our representative from Albany, 
invited me to dinner. His “mess” consisted 
of the Hon. John Greig, of Canandaigua; the 
Hon. Henry Van Rensselaer, of Ogdensburg, 
and the Hon. Jared Ingersoll, of Philadelphia— 
a very select and refined circle, ail being gen- 
tlemen of bigh social position. When the des- 
sert was about to be brought on, it being an 
exceedingly hot day, Mr. Greig eu that 
we should move to the veranda, where we could 
enjoy the cool breeze from the bay. In going 
from the dining room to the veranda I dis- 
covered in the person arranging the table m 
old friend Brady, with whom I cordially sho 
hands. I learned from the brief questions I 
put to him that he was the host of that house, 
and that these members of Con were his 
guests. As soon as he retired I commenced 
relating the story of the coat, which my fas- 
tidious friend, Mr. Barnard, attempted to inter- 
rapt, from a sense of horror that a friend whom 
he had honored with an invitation to a dinner 
should voluotarily confess that he had worn a 
hotel-keeper’s dress coat to a dinner with the 
Secretary of State. Mr. In ll’s suscepti- 
bilities seemed also to be disturbed, bat Mr. 
Greig, one of “ nature's noblemen,” and Mr. 
Van Rensselaer (the latter an accomplished 
son of the “ old Patroon,” and son-in-law of the 








“0, some—I tell you.”” And as Cooper thus 
spoke, he @ significant wink, and then | 
went to his b. 

Joseph Cooper was only two-and-twenty, | 
and had been an apprentice to Mr. Clark until | 
his majority, since which time he had been at | 
work as a journeyman. 

Nothing more was said on the subject of the | 
last night's scrape until near the middle of the | 
afternoog. It was near three o'clock, when the | 
deputy sheriff entered the shop and inquired | 
for Josep Cooper. 





| end they 


*“Where is Cooper ?"’ the officer asked of | 

Nathan Wilder. 

_“ That's him, at the other end of the shop, 
sir.” 

* Let's see,” resumed the visitor, glancing | 
over a paper held in his hand, ‘‘ Where were 
you last night?” 

‘* At home, sir.’ 

“ You didn't go over to the back village?” | 

“No, sir. I’ve concladed to let that com- | 
pany go without me, hereafter.”’ 

“Good. I'm glad of that,"’ uttered the sher- | 
iff, emphatically ; and then he went along to | 
where Cooper was at work. 

He spoke with the young man, and the latter | 
turned pale as death. There was much evident | 
begging and praying, but ia vain. The officer | 
had come for one Cooper, and he could not | 
go withott him. Joe washed his hands and 
put on his coat and hat, and then, with a trem- | 
— step, accompanied the officer from the | 

op. | 


When Nathen went out, after his day's work | 
was done, be learned the whole story: On the | 
night before, a — of young men had gone | 
over to the back village and had a carousal at 
Billy Mac Wayne's ; and on their rturn, they | 
tore down fences, carried away |.arn-doors, | 
opened bara-yards and let the cattle out, stole | 
water melons, and several other thin :s of like | 
character. News had been received there that | 
the party were eoming and they wert watched. | 
They were seen to do these things, and though | 
it was too dark to distinguish faces at the time, | 
yet all who were at Mac Wayne's were known, ' 
had been traced to their mischief. 

The very evening the whole party fourteen in 
number, were arraigned before a justice, and 
the complaint was entered against them. Poor 
Cooper plead that he had nothing to do with the | 
work, and while the tears rolled down his cheeks, | 
he asserted his innocenee. 

** You have been in this same company be. 
fore?’ said the justice. 

“ Yes, sir,” hesitatingly answered Cooper. | 

“ And you have known their character for 


** Yea, sir; but I—"” 
“Never mind now,” interrupted the judge. | 
‘** You should have thought of all this before. | 
No one man of this party would bave ever gone | 
alone and done that It takes a gang to 
make seach worth while, and you have 
been a member of that gang for some time. Jf | 
above suspicion, you | 


late John A. King,) enjoyed the story im- 
mensely, and insisted upon having Brady called 


| in to give his version of the incident. My old 


friend remained through several administra- 

tiofis in the Treasury De and died 
D years ago, extensively known and greatly 

respected among the citizens of Washington. 


-—_ 





Mow te Acquire High Health: 

First, study to acquire composure of mind 
and body. Avoid agitation of one or the other, 
eapecially just before and after meals, and whilst 
the process of digestion is going on. To this 
end govern your temper, endeavor to look at 
the bright side of things, keep down as much 
ae possible the unruly ions, discard envy, 
hatred, and malice, and lay your head upon 
your pillow in charity with al mankind. t 
not your wants outran your means. Whatever 
difficulties you have to encounter, be not per- 
plexed, but only think what is right to do in 
the sight of Him who seeth all things, and bear 
without repining the results. When your meals 
are salutary, let your thoughts be cheerful ; 
when they are social, which is better, avoid dis- 
putes or serious argument, or unpleasant topics. 
“Unquiet meals,”’ says Shakespeare, “make ill 
digestions ;'’ and the contrary is produced by 
easy conversation, 8 pleasant project, welceme 
news, or a lively companion. I advise wives 
not to entertain their husbands with domestic 
grievances about children or servants, nor to 
ask for money, nor produce any unpaid bills, 
nor propouod unreasonable or provoking ques- 
tions; and advise basbands to keep the cares 
and vexations of the world to themselves, but 
to be communicative of whatever is comfort 
able, cheerful, and amusing.” ’ 


A Mother's Leve. 


Children, look in those eyes, listen to that 
dear voice, notice the feeling of even a single 
touch that is bestowed upon by the gentle 
band! Make much of it, while yet you have 
that most precious of all good gifte—a loving 
mother. d the unfathomable leve of those 
eyes; the kind anxiety of that tone and look, 
however slight your pein. In after life you 
niay have friends, toad, does, kind friends, bat 
never will you have again the inexpressible love 
and gentleness lavished u you, which none 
but a mother bestows. do I sigh, in my 
straggles with the hard uncaring world. for 
the sweet, deep security I felt, when of an eve- 
ning, nestling to her bosom, I listened 
) neat tale suitable to my readin her ten- 

and iota talons be 
sweet glances upon me when 
sleep oo ber kiss of peace at 
have passed -— since we laid her besi 
father in the yard, i 
voice whispers from the 
watches over me as I visit 
lowed to the memory of 


long 0 
since 
my mother. — Macau- 
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for her absent 
Bat he is not 
more of a j 


OUR POETS IN ENGLAND. 


The day is past when a friendly criticism, in 
British , of American works is 6 
rarity to excite especial wonder. As a rule, 
our authors find an a ation in 
which is at least i 
what creditable to the country. Th 
lish people and critics, with their peculiar 
idiosyncrasies and associations, should look 
upon our productions, to any great extent, as 
we do ourselves, is of course not to bo expected. 
Their standards of excellence and grounds of 
appreciation must inevitably differ trom those 

at are produced under conditions so diveree 
as are our own. This very difference of stand- 

oint, however, makes their views a!l the more 
nteresting to us; and while we insist strongly 
on whatever is in our possessions, inde- 
pendent of foreign sanction, we may safely 
listen to the cviticisms of our neighbors, grant- 
ing @ little rational indulgense to our amour 
propre when they praise, and weighing their 
words when they dispraise. The October num- 
ber of the Westminster Review contains a long 
paper on American literature, which is written 
in the main in a friendly spirit. 1t will interest 
many American readers at the same time that 
it disappoints them in not showing that fulness 
and accuracy of information, profound insight, 
and pure critical thought which we look for in 
one of the first literary luminaries of the king- 
dom. From the allusions to the poets we quote 
a few passages : 


LONGFELLOW. 


Longfellow’s name is @ household word in 
England. Not one of his contempories here 
has had a wider or longer supremacy on this 
side of the Atlantic; and for this we may ac- 
count ebiefly by a reference to the very diffusive 
nature of his genius, and generally to his near 
assimilation to everything Kinglish. He is Ger- 
man ina different sense from that which we 
ascribe to Emerson. The country, more than 
its poets, influences him, although his transla- 
tions of the poetry of Kurope lead us to expect 
a varied and active principle of borrowed 
thought. His sight is neither feeble nor re- 
atricted—-raaching from the splendor of the 
East to the —_ snows and frosts of the 
Northern wolds, Yet there is the limpid glide 
of virtue, serene and beautiful, everywhere 
manifest. Longfellow dignifies and adorns 
charity; and both as poet and echolar he is su- 

reme in his modesty. He is the saunterer 
et a strict sense) among the poets of the New 
orld. His fancy is not mewed up in the back- 
woods or on the loamy shores of the Potomac. 
He is far traveled, and in his wanderings he has 
divested himself of many Yankee predilections 
which find no favor out of the parent States. 
Every line he has written is silvered over with 
thought gleaned in the affluent realms of for- 
eign literature. There is a finish and polish 
about most of his works quite unusual in con- 
temporary productions; and the tone of hie 
oems is unexceptionably chaste and elevated. 
With all his admitted shortcomings, Longfellow 
must be pronounced the chief of American 
oets. The compass of his power is not great ; 
ut if his pitch does not reach the diapason, 
his variations attract and win perhaps a better 
and more approving audience. 


RDGAR ALLAN POE, 


Next to Longfellow, the American poet most 
popular in this country is the erratic and ill- 
fated Virginian, Edgar Allan Poe. Poe's life 
was not reflected in his poetry, else few but 
readers of morbidly sensational works would 
read it. Indeed, nothing is more opposite than 
the debasement of the one, and the purity of 
the other. Now and then there is a fierce stern- 
ness in his poems; but they are oftener char- 
acterized by a spirit like that which pervades 
the “ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir,’’ or that 
which animates the sombre versification of 
“The Raven.” This latter work we think is an 
ominous reflex of the poet's character; but its 
rhythm flows more smoothly than did the cur- 
rent of the author's life. It is the measured 
roll of the waves of a majestic river, heard on 
aneerie night. In muchthat Poe wrote there 
is evidence of the insanity of genius, the way- 
wardness and fitfulness of great power prosti- 
tuted, and the maudlin drearinesss of a wasted 
and hopeless existence. But least of all is this 
seen in his poetry. When worshipping at the 
shrine of the muses he was devout enough. He 
was invariably on his best behavior when heen- 
tered their presence. Consequently the best of 
his life was infused into his poetry. He lock- 
ed Caliban in the closet before he wrestled with 
the spirit of purity and harmony. 

Poe's ‘Philosophy of Composition” imparts 
an insight into the workings of his mind. He 
knew the power of words—‘the hidden power 
of words and might of magic spell.” To him, 
when properly marshalled, they appeared bril- 
liant phalanx, and it is nocavil to say that he 
generally paid more attention to them than to 
the thoughts which they were meant to express. 
This is manifest whether we look, on the one 
hand, at his incoherent “Al Aaraaf,” or, on 
the other, consider with what dexterity, pith 
and variety he has rang the wild and mirthful 
music of “The Bells.’ His poetry was indeed 
labored ; and the reader suon detects its lack 
of spotaneity. Yet where would we seek fora 
piece of more unforced and softer musio—a 
sweeter tale of passion and fancy, than ‘“An- 
nabel Lee?’ The name suggests the pleasant 
moments spent in perusing it, and recalls the 
intense sensations of delight and thankfulness 
experienced at the time. But withal there is 
nothing in Poe's works which might not have 
been written in Bogland, or anywhere. He be- 
longs to no constellation of song. He was a 
eomet, and it will be long ere his fellow appear. 
Indeed, Lowell has well remarked, that one 
Poe is quite enough, and that the world could 
not endure a second. 


N. P. WILLIS AND DANA 


claim a passing comment. The former, it may 
be said, moves in the world around him—takes 
note of its ongoings, and reports in 
meledious and finished verse. The latter has 
more of a didactic turn of mind, albeit he deals 
now and then in the terrible and unreal. Dana 
aims at preaching a high philosophy; Willis 
at illustrating the agg eg of every-day 
life. The descriptions in N. P. Willis’ — 
are exact and finely touched ; and he has drawn, 
with an expert pencil, a sketch of the manners 
of the age. His mode is hearty, and his sym- 
pathies are broad and lively. His poetry, as a 
rule, evinces much nerve, is full of amiability 
and tenderness, and embellished by tasteful 
and pleasing characteristics. Moreover, his 
dramatic poems have been the most successful 
in America. In Dana there are “the mak- 
ings” of a great poet; but the elements bave 
been carelessly strewo. He is endowed with 
some of the very highest qualities, and he ex- 
ercises them to some yo! but there is 
wanting the spark which kindles all into a 
blaze of true genius. Yet he has done much, 
and nobly. too. He is unlike most of his eon. 
temporaries in One respect—he is more subjec- 
tive. His works are mostly versified 00- 
tions. The inner man, and not the outer world, 
engages him ; and his poetry is the thrilling 
record of a deep and anxious contemplation. 
And for this reason he is less lyrieal and fao- 
eiful. Indeed, Dans is one of the few poete in 
whom we recognize the holy blending of poetic 
genins and strong religious fervor. He has, 
however, though not very perceptibly or offen 
sively, traits of exaggeration and incompact- 
ness, but these do not lay waste his uniformly 
facile and striking expression. In their local 
poems, both Dana and Willis are essentiall 
American. These reflect the very peat-smoke 
of the log buts. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The most American of all the poets is Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant. Bryant is not national 
merely through his choice and treatment of 
themes. He is national ina fuller sense to 
have grown from childhood with the growth of 


the nation. His works mirror his feeli 


passions, and desires. Unlike Longfellow, the 
word old has no charm for him. 
to be the reporter of natural ard local mani- 


festations, the portrayer of purely national 
features. And he is fitted so to be. His sim- 


licity is the simplicity of first im ions. 
is poems are mere thinkings aloud in praise 


of the enchanting beanties of character ard 


try’s power, 


and he pines for liberty as a fond mother does the flesh, the avoidance 
child, and with a like tenderness. | these goes far to make up, 
He has | tive beauty of life.— Bonar. 
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and he loves to 
in solitude with the spirits 
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Y | the street, He stopped, looked at them hard. 


i above 
to 
While flerce the tempest beat.’’ 
LOWELL AND HOLMES. 

In our rapid survey we must pass over Lowell; 
in whom the youthful fan and freshness’of the 
nation seem typified, and Holmes, the most cul- 
tivated wit, if not the chief humorist America 
has produced. The “Bizelow Papers’ and the 
“ Autocrat of the Brenkfast Tables’ smong other 
of their works, have gained for them here, as 
well as in their own country, a meed of praise 
as hearty and universal as it is merited and es- 
teemed. The humorists ‘of Americ& are not 
the least nationel and chgracteristic of the 
race ; and it would be idle and far from just to 
treat them lightly and within the compass of 
burried and oursory observations. 


WHITTIER. 


Whittier is the American lyrist par eminence. 
He has no rival, but many followers. He feels 
deeply, keenly, and strongly, and his utterance 
is aglow with the passion of which it is the form 
and embodiment. [He is truly national in the 
most comprehensive sense, being violently 
swayed by every passing guest of New England 
oe pony and at the same time rooted in a be- 
ief more fixed than tolerant. Many of his 


them are a sort of versified “‘heedless rhetoric." 
Yet Whittier has ‘done the state some service." 
Although no formally laureated bard. he was 
none the less the laureate of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. He pleaded strenuously and power- 
fully for the oppressed ne, and to his con- 
starncy and warmth of advocacy may well be 
ascribed a share of the success of emancipa- 
tion. Moreover, his delightfal “Songs of La- 
as Pg him on laureate of crafts and 
craftemen. tender s and unvary- 
ing kindliness in all Peng atte te the igheve 
and distress of mankind attract and secure our 
approval more than his forward, needless, and 
valueless partizanship in verse repels us. He 
is, further, a Quaker of the Quakers ; and al- 
most the only subject he has chosen from the 


the sect. 
WALT WHITMAN. 


man, having no éectional predilections, no 
hankering anxieties, no portable advocacy, and 
little iment. He isa child of nature, and 
of nature in a rade state. He has forced him- 
self to believe that, stretched on his back be- 
neath a burning sun, ig the proper attitude for 
the vates of a nation whose forte is confessedly 
“loafing and writing poems.” Whitman has 
had the diversified, chequered, and somewhat 
wild career of a farmer's son—has been almost 
anything, from a clodhopper to a poet—passing 
through the stages of Government clerk, prin- 
ter, and editor. He has proved himself a 
modern Ulysses with a ‘‘bee in his bonnet” 
(let it be seen whether there will not be mach 
noney by-and-bye,) always roaming with a hun- 
gry heart, seeing much of men and manners, 
feeling much of climates and governments, 
himself far from least, and yet receiving honor 
from no one save a few daring friends. Ulysses 
surely in all but the homor that will come here- 
after. At present, indeed, he is a literary Ish- 
mael, although rich in the praise and good 
opinion of Emerson. Of Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass’’ Emerson has said that it ie ‘‘ the 
most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom 
that America has yet contributed.” And cer- 
tainly it is like everythiag he has written—ex- 
ceptionally original, and in a sense vividly 
natural—fresh, hopeful, self-reliant. His mind 
rolls out its waves of wcaghs, and they buffet 
against the conventionalism of the age. This 
he desires, this he aims at, and in this he suc- 
ceeds. 

Waar Bismarce Focnn rm gia Bep.—At the 
Prussian headquarters in Meaux the king occu- 
pied the front and Count Bismarck the back 
rooms of the archbishop’s palace. The apart- 
ments of the count were on the ground floor, 
and looked out upon the extensive gardens to 
the rear of the palace. The 16th of September 
had been a very busy day to many of the Prus- 
sians, and not least of all to the count. He 
was riding all day, and in the evening he had a 
long conference with the king. Tired with these 
difficult labors, he hastened, when he reached 
the room, to prepare for bed. He had scarcely, 
however, began to undress himself when he 
heard a aves | among the bedclothes, and on 
searching found there, to his astonishment, an 
infant not more than four weeks old. On look- 
ing closer he found by the side of this infant 
trouve the following note: ‘‘ My husband fell 
at Sedan; I have nothing to eat. Despair 
forces me to part with my only child. It has 
been baptized Vincent.’’ Nor does this curious 
story end here. To make it dramatically com- 
plete and symmetrical, the unfortunate mother 
committed suicide, The matter is said to have 
reached the ears of the king, and orders were 
given that the desolate infant should be sent 
to Berlin. Was ever a life so curiously be- 


gun? 


Fitiat Arrsction.—A dutifal and obedient 
daughter always makes @ devoted and faithful 
wife. Let no man, as he values his own happi 
ness, m a woman of an unfilial nature. fn 
spite of the guile of a was much wis 
dom in bis remark to Othello, when exciting the 
Moor to suspicion of Desdemona’s integrity, 
‘She has deceived her father, and may thee!”’ 
There is no trait of endearment more pleasant 
than the confiding tenderness of a young maiden 
in the care and vigilance of her mother. If she 
be an only child, the pleasure with which we 
contemplate her silent and cheerful acquies- 
cence in every maternal dictate is ly en- 
hanced. When the sentiment of love is fi 
awakened in the heart of such a one, it seems 
rather to deepen than te divert the stream of 
her filial affection. No man should be so sel- 


the pure and holy obedience which is the best 
assurance of his own enduring felicity. Happy 
is he who has won for himself the foad love of 
& young creature whose life has been guarded 
by a mother’s prayers and into whose spirit 
the gentle influences of a mother’s mind have 
descended, like dews into the petals of a flower, 
= might else have faded in the morning of 
ife. 





——S 


Among some anecdotes, said to be new, that 
have just been. furnished by a personal ac- 
quaintance of President Lincoln, is this : One 
evening, during the last winter of the Presi- 


well, after the many duties of the day, he was 
called to the reception-room to see Mr. Speed, 
then Attorney General. The latter had called 
to introduce a friend; and, seeing the weary 


to apologize for interrupting him. ‘‘ I am very 


sorry,” said Mr. Speed, “ very sorry, Mr. Pre- 
sident, to disturb you.” « Speed, be ied,” 


remind me of @ story of Henry Ward 
Soscien One Sunday, as be was going to 
preach, he saw some boys playing marbles on 


* Boys,’ he said 
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poems smack of bitterness, and too many of 


Old World he turns to good account in favor of 


Walt Whitman is altogether another sort of 


dent's life, when extremely busy, and weary as | I—— 


look of the President’s face, he at once began | 


Never eh man by ‘the quality of his 
clothes. ies man ie hatrted in : garb filthy 
sad mappee thet is one thing ; but the simple 
gerd nips anne er ig Among 

many te mistakes which have 
been made in this latter is the following, 
which happened within my own knowledge and 
t+) . 


er Goodhue, at the age of forty, 
amassed a fortane in mercantile pursuits, and 
had lost his health. His ph told him | 
he must leave the city and quit his present Lusi- 
ness. 

** OF course re must have employment, and 
that, too, of a kind that shall exercise your 
best business faculties. Now I think, my dear 
Goodhue, I have just the thing for you. You 
have been at Walker’s Falls, up in Franklin?” 

‘Well, those large mifls are for sale—both 
the woolea mill the paper mill, together 
with a machine =. belonging to them. The 
former owner is dead, and his widow wishes to 
sell ; $200,000, I am very sure will on the 
whole property. You can pay that and yet 
leave enough to make you independent. And 
then, if you buy, you will saturally improve 
two or three excellent water privileges which 
are now idle. Think of it, dear, sir. A very 
healthy, salubrious and invigorating mountain 
air; a retired and delightful location ; game of 
all sorts ready to your rod and gun whenever 
you wish relaxation; and the very best school 
in the country for your obildren. 

__Mr. Goodhue was taken with the idea; but, 
like a pradent man, he said he would speak 
with hiswife. Hedid 80, and she, sensible 
woman, said: ‘‘Let us go from the city. Oh, 
we can be so happy in free, fresh air; and not 
only you, but our children will be better and 
stronger.”’ 

So Chris. Goodhue went up to Walker's 
Falls, in the beautiful village among the moun- 
tains, and bought the mills, together with all 
the unimproved water power, and within two 
weeks thereafter he had removed thither with 
his family, and entered at once, heart and soul, | 
into the work of improvement. 

“Now, Molly,” he said to his wife, “you | 
know I have come up here for healthful exer- 
cise and shall bire men to do'the drudgery of 
close office work. We must fix up around the | 
house. Iam going to dig and hoe and delve in 
the garden. you must make me a pair of 
blue overalls and a frock. I must dress for the 
work I do.’’ 

Mrs. Goodhue smiled, but the cheerful tone 
of her husband, already vimmy and robust 
made her heart glad, and she andthe girls set 
to work cheerfully and merrily upon the cloth- 
ing for the new laboring man. 

People were rejoiced when they knew that 
a wealthy business man from the distant city 
had bought the mills, because those eame mills, 
employing nearly two hundred: hands, were the 
life of the place, and thereal good and pros- 
perity of other business depended in a great 
measure upon their thrift and successful man- 
agement. 

The principal store at Walker's Falls was 
kept by a man named Ralph Stover. He had 
managed to work into the bulk of trade through 
the partiality of the former proprietor of the 
mills, with whom he had shared the high pro. 
fits of goods sold upon orders to the employees 
of the mills, He was an honest man, as the 
world goes; but with him honesty is policy, 
and nothing more. 

Eben Shackford kept the other proper store, 
and when I say ‘‘ proper store,’ I mean a regu- 
lar country store, where goods of all kinds, 
qualities and varieties are kept, and where far- 
mers can dispose of all sorta of transpertable 
produce. 

Shackford was truly an honest man—honest 
from the very honest instinct of his heart. 
With bim honesty was not so much a principle 
as a part of his nature. “He had not laid up 
money. His trading was mostly confined to an 
old run of customers amon the neighboring 
farmers, while those who had money to pay for 
their goods had been monopolized by the more 
stirring and scheming Stover. 

“ I believe,” said Stover, ‘I must go and see 
Mr. Goodhue, and make some arrangement for 
securing his custom and his orders. I calcu- 
late his trade and influence will be worth more 
than a thousand dollars a year clear profit. He 
must have got settled down by this time, and 
ready for business. I wish I knew what sort 
of a man he is. But I guess I shall knew how | 
to take him after I have studied him awhile. [ | 
can read buman nature pretty easi'y."’ 

The trader was preparing to leave when a 
laboring man entered the store, a man habited 
in blue overalls and frock, and wearing upon 
his head an old straw hat. 

“Mr. Stover, I think ?’’ said the new comer. 

“ That's my name.” 

The laboring man started at the abraptness 
of the tone. He was not used to being an- 
swered in that way ; nor was he used to hear- 
ing traders speak so to a customer. 

“T want to get a little paint, sir—I am— 

“My boy will attend to you. I am busy.” 

“ But, sir, your boy may be as ignorant of 
the compourds I require as lam. I'm going 
tO paint a floor, and I only know that I want 
some yellow ochre, some litharge anad—"’ 

“Tam not a painter, sir, broke in Stover 
roughly. “My boy will pnt up whatever you 
may want.”’ 

‘**Then you cannot accommodate a customer 
with the benefit of your knowledge concerning 
the feepective quantities for a specified pur- 


One day last fall, said the writer, in com 
with an eminent clergyman of London, 
making my way toward the Thames Tunn 
when we were stopped by an itinerant vend 
of ctures, who seemed to know my companio 

aiid some of these pictures of the pub 
buildings of London, sir,” he said, “and yé 
can give them to your American friend to ta 
— bee him.” 
was in @ hurry, but my wonderment woul 
a yy ten ae en ranning to a tir 
on did yo: 
viean t” Packed you know I was an Am 

“Why, I couldn’t mistake that.’ 
seller replied, with a ‘ 
eo hae 

ased a picture, and then asked hip 
explain himself. . “oaceaeat 

“I would know you by your soft beaver b.; 
hesaid. “That's an American fashion.” 

“ Well—if it were not for that?” 

He glanced down at my feet. - “Your bu «: 
would ay you. Nobody but an Ameri. iy 
wears square toes." 

“ Well, what else?” 

“ Your chin whiskers.” 
wear the mutton-chop style. 

“ Well, anything more t” 

“If you won’t be offended, sir.” 

“Not at all; I am seeking for infory 4. 
tion.” 

“I should know you by your thin, peak d 
face.’ 

** Well, my friend,” I said, “I fancy yo 
are at the end of your catalogue now. i? ‘ 
pose that I wore a stiff, high-crowned hac. 
rouad-toed boots, mutton-chop whiskers, and 
had a face as red and chubby as any in [-i- 
tain—would you be able to know me for an 
American then?” 

Certainly I should as soon as I heard y  , 
speak,” the fellow triumphantly answere 
“You Americans invariably commence eve: 
sentence with a ‘ Well.’”’ 

My English friend laughed long and loud 
the man’s adroitness. “1 believe he is moa 
than half right,” he said. ‘See if your n-- 
tionality is not detected everywhere you go. 

It was even so. In Paris I was importune 
to buy a photograph of Lafayette, because h 
was ze friend of all Americans; in Genoa . 
dirty vagabond was clamorous to exhibit to m 
the house where Columbus was born, becaus: 
he discovered the Signor’s great countree 
and at Alexandria the climax was capped b; 
ragged little descendant of the Pharaohs, wh. 
besought me to take a ride on his donkey 
Strong donkee—fast donkee—nice Yankee Dou 
dle donkee! was his irresistible appeal, ia the 
only English words he knew.—Anon., 
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“She Works for a Living” 
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quiet laugh, © You r 


Englishmen alwavg 


Commend us to the girl of whorn it is sneer; 
ingly said, “‘she works for a living.’ In her we 
are always sure to find elements of a true w 
man,~——areal lady. True, we are not prepare: 
to see a mincing step, a haughty lip, a fashion, 
able dress, or hear a splendid string of non 
sense about balls and young men, or the new 
and the next party,—no, no; but we are pre 

to hear the sound words of good sens 
anguage becoming @ woman; a neat dress, 
mild brow, and to witness movements the: 
would not disgrace an angel. 

You who are looking for wives and compan 
ions, tara from the fashionable, haughty girls. 
and select one of those who work for a living 
and never,—our word for it,—will you repen: 
your choice. You want a substantial friend 
and not a help eat,—a counsellor, and not « 
simpleton. You may not be-able to carry « 
piano into your house, but you can buy a sew 
log machine or a set of knitting needles. 1: 

ou cannot purchase every new novel, you may 

able to take some valuable paper. If you 

cannot bay a ticket for the ball, you can visit 
some afflicted neighbor. 

Be carefal, then, when you look for compan- 
ions and when you choose.* We know many 4 
foolish man who, instead of selecting an indus- 
trious and prudent woman for a wife, took one 
from the fashionable steck, and is now lament- 
ing his folly in dust and ashes. He ran into 
the fire with his eyes wide open, and who but 
himself is to blame for it? 

The time was when the ladies went a visiting 
and took their work with them. This is the 
reason why we bad such excellent mothers. 
How singular would a gay woman look in a 
fashionable circle darning her father’s stocking? 
Would not her companions laugh at her? And 
aa a woman would be a prize to some- 

y- Blessed is the man who chooses for his 
wife one from the despised girls ‘‘who work for 
a living.” — Excelstor. 

——ininsepesciniaeeiliastiallpinremc oo 

For tax Sick Roou.—The following recipe 
makes a deliciously refreshing wash in the sick 
room, and cools the aching head. Take of rose- 
mary, wormwood, lavender, rue, sage, and mint, 
a large handful of each. Place in a stone jar, 
and turn over it one gallon of strong cider. 
vinegar, cover closely, and keep near the fire 
for four days. Then strain and add one ounce 
of pounded camphor gum. Bettle and keep 
tightly corked. ere is a French legend con- 
nected with this preparation called vinaigre a 
quartre voleurs. During the plague at Mar- 
seilles, a band of robbers plundered the dead 
and the dying without mjary to themselves. 
They were imprisoned, tried, and condemned 
to die, but were pardoned on condition of dis- 
closing the secret whereby they could ransack 
houses infected with the terrible scoarge. They 
gave the above recipe. Another mode of usin: 











“Knowledge isn’t one of my trading com- 
modities. You'll find that up at the Academy. | 
Fees, ve John, if this mag wants anything sel! it 

im.”’ 

And thus speaking, Mr. Stover put on his 
hat and left the estore, evidendly thinking that 
his customer, whom he had never seen, was an 
itinerant laboring man, or a farmer from the | 
back region, who would want to pay for his | 
goods in poplar wood or old potatoes. } 

Ralph Stover went to the mills, where he, 
found an architect and an engineer from the j 
city superintending extensive alterations ond} 
improvements. But Mr. Goodhue was not! 
there. They thought likely he was at his heuse. | 
So to the house Mr. Stover wended his way, 
where be was informed by « ledy that if Mr. 





| had been out, he would probable be found in the 

en. 
| Next to the garden, where our enterprising | 
trader found a man in blee overalls call tee 
engaged in making a flower-bed. 

‘*Is Mr. Goodhue about bere y"’ 
| ‘* That is my name, sir.” 
| ** Bat I mean the man who owns the place— 
who owns the mills.’ 

“T am the man.” 

“You! eh?” 

Mr. Stover beheld the customer to whom he | 
had behaved so indecently at his store. 

“Really, Mr. Googhue, I hed no idea—_ 

2] j 

“If you have any business with me, sir,”’ in- | 
terrupted Goodhue, respectfally, but sternly, | 
“Iwill attend to you; otherwise my time is | 
precious.”’ 
| “Upon my soul, Mr. Goodhue, I'must ack 
your pardon. I had no idea it was you. But, 
if you will give me your custom, I think I | 
could make it as much for your interest 


“ sir!’ commanded Goodbue, with a! 
wave of he hand. “If I wish to trade with you | 
I will call at r store. I suffer no man to 
inflict his begging for eustom upon me at home. 
Good day, sir."’ 

And while Mr. Goodhue returned to his work 
Ralph Stover had read his man well enoagh to 
know that farther remarks would be worse than 
useless; so he turned moodily and unhappily | 


~—_ 
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it is to wash the face and hands with it before 
exposing one's self toanyinfection. It is very 
aromatic and refreshing in the sick room: s) 
ifit can accomplish nothing more, it is of great 
value to house-keepers. 


——-_—$-4i>-————__. 


New Zeatanxp.— According to the New Zea- 
land Almanac, published A Auckland, the 
population of that colony in 1870 is estimated 
to amount to 260,000 souls, of whom 156,000 
are males and 104,000 females. In 1868 the 
number of vessels owned in the colony was 372, 
measuring 24.539, tons. The imports amounte! 
in value to $24.928.740, and the exports to 
$22,145,990, of which $12,521,630 were gold. 
The aggregate amount of gold exported since 


fish or s0 unwise as to desire the lessening of Goodhue was back from an errand which he ‘ts discovery is $85,224,495. The revenue for 


1868 amounted to $59,344,975, and the expen- 
ditures to $27,660,640. The revenue of the 
Post Office was $214,975, and the number of 
letters carried amounted to 2,374,122. The 
ost Office banks were 59 in number, and the 
deposits amounted to $317,560. The munber 
of acres planted with wheat was 64,517: with 
oy 85,056; with barley, 15,427 ; in grass, 


13 ‘aad in potatoes, 11,557, and in other crops 


eve 
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Tue colors of the sky at particular times af- 
ford wonderfully ¢ ryan Not only does 
& rosy sunset presage fair Weather and a ruddy 
sunshine, but there are otheftints which speak 
with equal clearness and avculgcy. A bright 
yellowish sky in the evening i wind, 3 
pale yellow wet, a neatral gray coloPeonstitutes 
@ favorable sign in the evening and an uaferor- 
able one in the morning. The clouds aré\iu!! 
of meaning in themselves. If their forms are 
soft, undefined and feathery, the weather will 
befine. If the arebard, sharpand deti- 
nite, it will be foul. Generally speaking, any 

yp, wnuseal lines betoken wind and rain, 
while the more quiet and delicate tints bespeak 
fair weather. Simple ag these maxims are, the 
Britich Board of Trade bas thought it fit to 
publish them for the use of the seafaring men. 

Hema vanity sometimes crops out suddenly 
in the last circumstances where we should na- 
tarally look forit. A distinguished American 
artist was Once visited in hisetadio by a little 
party of ladies, a!) to him. At last 
they weat away, but one of the women soon re- 
turned alone. Getting the attention of the 
artist, she began in the most confidential and 
Winning manner: ‘‘Mr._—., dent you think 
that in some futore you may introduce the 
figure of a widow ?” “Of course it is. possible, 

not likely. Why do you ask ?” ecness 
have a picture of myself takea only a month 
after my died, which has just the right 
and Iwill lend it to you, if you 

ly think you will ever use it.” 


—_— 


Tue Heuax Bopy —The maseles of the ba- 
men jaw exert a force of S34 Ibs. The quaati- 
ty water which blood contains in its 

state is 3 Smouats to almost 

tos. the sarface of the 

Jonge as 2 150 square feet, and the blood. iss 
Gfth of the body. A man is taller in 
wnorning than at night, to the extent of hai! 
iach or more, owing to the relaxation of 
of forty-two ‘ ont pl wake - 

men to a plowshare © 

Drala io the twenty-cighth part e pe body. 
twenty-ei toft y, 

in the horee the brain is aamare then the 





